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AN ULTRA MODE 
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X-M NG PLANT 


for Iona 


Hoerner Boxes, Inc. announces the opening of new manufacturing 


facilities at 1720 EAST DOUGLAS IN DES MOINES 





Pioneered Iowa Box Industry 


Hoerner’s new Des Moines plant represents the 
latest addition to the Fibre Box Industry’s history 
in Iowa. That history began with the first corru- 
gated box plant built in Iowa at Keokuk in 1920 
by the founders of the Hoerner organization. 


Serves the Middle West 


Hoerner Boxes now operates nine plants in the 
Midwest. These plants are spread out in an area 
from Minneapolis to Fort Worth. They are dis- 
persed to serve regional customers efficiently. 





Towa’s Industrial Future 

It is significant that three of these plants are 
located in Iowa . . . Des Moines, Ottumwa and 
Keokuk. Iowa’s industries include many manu- 
facturers who require corrugated containers to 
ship their products. Hoerner Boxes, Inc. is mod- 
ernizing and expanding their Des Moines facil- 
ities because they believe that Iowa’s industrial 
strength will continue to grow. And because 
Hoerner has always been proud to be a member 
of Des Moines’ industrial citizenry. 


HOERNER BOXES, ING. 





GENERAL OFFICES—600 Morgan St., Keokuk, lowa * PLANTS—Keokuk, Des Moines and Ottumwa, lowa 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma * Minneapolis, Minnesota * Fort Worth, Texas * Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Fort Smith ond Little Rock, Arkansas * Cajas y Empaques Impermeables, S. A., Mexico City D.F., Mexico 





Tell Franzenbura 
; Oat ««HAMs«« 
0Wa s Wit agazine 


the very finest you can send, the 





December, 1957 - January, 1958 Vol. 6 No. 2 | most appreciated they'll receive 





Picture, if you will, plump, juicy, tender 

ham slowly baking over smouldering native 
Contents hickory logs. The wonderful aroma of hick- 
ory enveloping and blending with the nat- 
ural juices of prime Iowa ham. As we 
Features slowly bake these hams over the hickory 
fires, we melt into each one our own special 
clove and sugar dressing. 


STATE OF THE INTERSTATE 12 
Imagine if you can, the wonderful flavor 
x of Franzenburg ham! Firm, tender, juicy 
CASE OF THE VANISHING VILLAGE 14 and filled to overflowing with the distinc- 
tive flavor of genuine hickory that enhances 
THE GREATEST GIFT OF ALL 19 the rich goodness of our long-time sugar 
cure. 
THE QUIET MOOD 20 These hams and only these hams are from 
the famous Wolf Creek Smoke House — 
LASANSKY 24 where the Franzenburg family’s old world 
recipes work their magic on Iowa’s bounty. 
THE BUSINESS CHRISTMAS BUILT 30 The time to order Franzenburg hams for 
Christmas giving is now. Just send us the 
. . names and addresses on your gift list. Tell 
VISIT TO A VIGOROUS VICTORIAN 32 us which ham you want. We'll do the rest, 
including a card in your name to each re- 
VOLUNTEERS FOR THE ROCK PILE 34 cipient. 
Prices shown include Guaranteed Safe Delivery— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Departments Baked & Boneless Hickory Smoked Ham $1.75 lb. 
Pineapple and cherry garnished—ready to serve. 
Welcome Mat 2 Let’s Go Antiquing 8 (averages 7 to 10 Ibs.) 
; Wolf Creek Hickory Smoked Ham...... $1.20 Ib. 
Letters 4 One for the Pot 36 Old-fashioned ham—ready to serve. 
: ’ (averages 10 to 14 Ibs.) 
In Review 6 Iowa Finance 42 


Wolf Creek Smokehouse Sampler. . . .$5.75 ea. 
oe ' {includes 1 lb. ea. of sliced bacon, ring bologna, 
Astray in Hawkeyeland 11 pork sausage links, plus 2 lb. ea. of sliced baked 
ham and sliced dried beef. All hickory smoked. 
COVER: Jasper County courthouse at Newton is covered with lights aa pes -_ 
every year at Christmastime. Photo by Carl Turk. 








Willard D. Archie, President David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 


Gordon F. Adams, Art Director David Wallace, Advertising Manager 





Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandeah, Iowa. Des Moines office: 1167 25th Street. Sub- 
scription price $2.75 per year, $5.00 for two years, $7.25 for three years. $2.25 for an additional 
year or an additional subscription on same order. Foreign countries, add 50¢ a year. Single 
Copies 50¢. Back Copies 50¢. Unfolded color pages, 50¢. Bound volumes, per year, $4.00. Heavy, 
leatherette, 12-issue binders, $3.50. 

Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied by addressed envelopes and return post- 


age. The Publisher assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited manuscripts or art, 
although every effort will be made to care for them properly. 20 | nit 


The IOWAN is published every-other-month (on the nearest Tuesday to the 








\t8o, first of even numbered months) by the Sentinel Publishing Company, 118 South 
J * Elm, Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Copyright 1957 Sentinel Publishing 
3 ’ 
< ° Co. Bona Fide newspapers and radio stations may reprint or review. Otherwise Wolf Creek Smokehouse 
e 2 must not be reproduced in whole or in part without prior written consent. Route 2 
“ oe December 5, 1957-—-Vol. 6, No. 2. Entered as 2nd class matter at the post office, ; <4 
Surat Shenandoah, Iowa, September 30, 1952. Conrad, Towa 














known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 


where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 





AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 
MEMBER F. D. 1. C. 











His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
— wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous .. . 


* accidents at your home caus- 
ing injury to guests, servants, 
iverymen, etc. 
@ damage caused by ownership 
or use of saddle horses, bi- 
cycles, pets, small boats. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75e A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability a. $10,000 
. +. and pays up to per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 
This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 


@ injuries to others caused by 
your children's part-time 
work: baby-sitting, news- 
paper delivery, etc. 


@ injuries caused by your par- 
ticipation in sports. 


, 4 wheye el f y 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 





E ARE pleased this issue to have what we believe are 

two of the most outstanding articles we have published 
in The Iowan. The story of Newburg represents the combined 
efforts of Curt Harnack, Eleanor Ragsdale, and Joan Liffring. 
It had its beginnings last year when Mrs. Ragsdale taught 
school there for a semester. At that time her husband was one 
of the staff at Grinnell College. (He is now an editor for 
Newsweek.) A one-time N. E. A. staff member in Washing- 
ton, Eleanor has also followed her husband around the globe. 
A friend who knew her in England terms her “the best 
feature writer Life had in Europe.” 

The case of Mauricio Lasansky is certainly that of a 
“prophet without honor.” Famous in art circles, the Iowa 
City artist is scarcely known by other Iowans. We hope 
this may help to correct the situation. Another help will be 
a one man show of his works currently on display in Iowa 
City. The Des Moines Art Center will have the show in 1958. 

We owe our tip on the Victorian home of Mrs. A. G. 
Shellito in Independence to her granddaughter, Mrs. Lewis 
Wheelock of Fairfield. Both Mrs. Shellito and Mrs. Wheelock 
were married in the bay window of the living room. 

Robert Beck, who wrote the interstate highway system 
story, is a member of the state highway commission and 
publisher of the Centerville Iowegian. One of his former 
employees is John Clayton, now editor of the Corydon Times- 
Republican, whose autobiographical experience in rehabilita- 
tion is told in this issue. 

It would be hardly proper not to remind you again that 
The Iowan makes an interesting Christmas gift possibility. 
Two one-year subscriptions are $5.00. Each additional sub- 
scription or additional year is $2.25. This year we have 
made our own Christmas cards from a portion of a scene 
used in our December-January, 1954, issue. They will be 
sent out just before Christmas. 

And our “Iowa in Color” portfolio is now out, resplendent 
with 32 pages of color on the same stock we use for our 
covers. The price is $1 and we'll send a mailing envelope if 
you wish. The portfolio represents the best in color from 
our past issues, arranged by seasons. 

Finally, on the purely non-commercial side, we would 
simply like to wish you a very Merry Christmas and a 


Happy New Year. 
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CREDITS 


P. 12-13 courtesy Iowa State Highway Commission; p. 14-18 Joan 
Liffring except p. 16 (2) loaned by Mrs. Wendell Paul, Kellogg; 
p. 19-20 illustrations by Franc Kriwanek; p. 25-29 from photos by 
Fred Kent; p. 30-33 Gordon Adams; p. 34-35 Donald Zook. 














Vora happier holiday SEASON 
A Timely ‘Traffic ‘Tip 











Dont back ~ 
into trouble 
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with the best wishes 
F 


THE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF IOWA 


This poster is one of a monthly series of traffic safety 
messages, displayed all over lowa, contributed as a 
public service by members of the lowa Outdoor 
Advertising Association. 











Why, it’s almost indecent! Just last month they 
were running off to Florida. Now, it’s the west 
coast. You’d think they’d spend a little time at 
home at their ages. It’s that Central Life retire- 
ment plan that’s caused all this. It just took 
worry off their minds. 


WANT A WORRY-FREE RETIREMENT? 
BETTER START NOW WITH... 


Critial dite 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


61! FIFTH AVENUE DES MOINES 








FOR SALE 
“The Story of a Court House” 
“| Collect Character Bottles” 


By Otha D. Wearin—50¢ ea. postpaid 
Iowa handcrafts, gifts and antiques 


DRAPERIES, WALLPAPER AND NISHNA VALE GIFT SHOP 


BEAUTIFUL ACCESSORIES 


HASTINGS, IOWA 








DECORATORS 
“ NOW BOOKING 
VIRGINIA PIGOTT @ Mexican Holidays 
EDWARD STOUTE, JR. @ Southern & Southwestern tours 
ROBERT SCHOELLER @ European vacations 
@ Mediterranean Cruises 
for choice reservations call 


GLENN S. LULL, A.I.D SENNEFF TRAVEL SERVICE 


212 Shops Bidg Des Moines lowa Davidsons 7th & Wainut, CH4-6985, Des Moines 




















PRISON FARE 
Sirs: 

Thank you for granting us the privi- 
lege of reprinting your article “Trea- 
sures from An Ancient Sea” on Mr. 
Beane. 

I am enclosing a story which would 
have been an interesting addition to 
your article on the work of the prisoners 


at Geode Park. 


DR. BEN HUR WILSON 
Earth Science Digest 
Joliet, Illinois 


IT HAPPENED AT GEODE PARK! 


“Eight Boy Scouts, traveling from 
British Columbia to Valley Forge to 
attend the annual Jamboree, camped 
last week in Geode State Park, staying in 
the open to conserve their limited funds. 

‘An unidentified lowa highway pa- 
trolman informed State Prison Guard 
Gus Olson, custodian of 23 prisoners 
assigned to work in the Park, that the 
Scouts were nearly out of groceries and 
were going on short rations. 

“Olson talked to the prisoners and 
they volunteered to miss three meals in 
order to contribute a supply of staples 
to the touring Canadian Boy Scouts. 
They contributed a large supply of 
groceries including bacon, beans, canned 
peaches and general staples. The Scouts 
went on their way thankful to a group 
of ‘hardened’ convicts.”—Mt. Pleasant 
Daily News, July 10, 1957. 


MARSHALLTOWN COMMENTS 


. Your Marshalltown issue was an 
excellent example of a very fine maga- 
zine. 

R. E. THORNBURY 

.. . You do a great credit to the state 

of Iowa by portraying her as useful, 
cultured, and aggressive. 

DR. ROYAL F. FRENCH 

. . . The homes were not representative 

of our village. They could have been 

included but why not pictures of more 

modest homes? The world needs more 


education of the true values. 
Name Withheld 





ARBOREAL MISNOMER 
Sirs: 
In your last issue I’m positive the 
trees shown in the color shot on page 
24 are not sycamores as in the caption 


—this is just for the sake of accuracy. 


GORDON H. LORD 
McGregor 


The trees are American White Birch. 
ED. 
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electronics-electrical equipment manufacturers 


cut operating costs 
with a plant in lowa 


according to FANTUS AREA RESEARCH, INC.* 


If you manufacture Electronic Products, Insulated Wire and Cable, Distribution Transformers or 





Mechanical Measuring and Scientific Instruments, here is how you profit with an lowa location. 





Surplus of Quality Labor: Many electrical 
equipment firms now operating in labor 
shortage areas find a significant advan- 
tage in Iowa. It is estimated 66,000 
people could be encouraged to enter 
the Iowa labor force if job opportuni- 
ties were available. These are intelli- 
gent, and stable people. Iowa has an 
unusually high percentage of high school 
graduates (38.5%). Enrollment in Iowa 
engineering and technical schools out- 
strips some of the more industrialized 
states. Stability of Iowa labor force is 
indicated by the low average unem- 
ployment compensation rate paid by 
Iowa industries in 1956 (0.8% — 5th 
lowest in the nation). 


Better Service to Major Markets: Building 
construction in the North Central states 
leads the nation by a wide margin. This 
region leads all others in: 1)—new 
dwelling construction, $3,486,600,000; 
2)—sales of electricity, 32.1% U.S. total; 
3)—capital spending by utilities, 31.2% 
U.S. total. These North Central states 
constitute an important market for man- 
ufacturers of Distribution Transformers 
and Insulated Wire and Cable. Iowa 
and other Midwestern states are well 
above the national average for the per- 
centage of homes with television sets. 


Lower Distribution Costs: Iowa, well sit- 
uated in this expansive market for elec- 
trical equipment, affords these manu- 
facturers the opportunity to overcome 
some of the distribution cost penalties 
they incur at present centers of produc- 
tion. In certain instances (Distribution 
Transformers) the savings are estimated 
to be $100,000 annually. 


Nearby Sources of Raw Materials: Iowa is 
well oriented to sources of raw mate- 
rials and electronics components such 
as capacitors, receiving tubes, resistors 
and coils — all available in the Mid- 
west region. This means good delivery 
schedules can be maintained. 


Competitive Wage Pattern: Manufacturers 
of electrical equipment can effect con- 
siderable savings in total payroll costs. 
An electronics products manufacturer 
could save an estimated $187,200 a 
year for a plant employing 300 female 
assembly workers. Wire and Cable 
manufacturers could hope to reduce 
payroll by $249,600 for a 300 worker 
plant. For all industries Iowa’s average 
gross hourly earnings indicate a com- 
petitive wage pattern. 


*A DETAILED PRESENTATION OF YOUR COMPANY’S POTENTIAL 
IN IOWA IS NOW AVAILABLE. The Fantus facts as they pertain to your com- 


pany and a detailed analysis of your “economic fit” in Iowa are available to you 
upon request. Write the Iowa Development Commission on your company letter- 
head or call collect: Director, Iowa Development Commission, Atlantic 2-0231, 
Des Moines, Iowa. A representative will contact you. 

Your request will be handled in strict confidence. Address your request to: 








OTHER INDUSTRIES 
recommended by FANTUS 
for an lowa location 


Chemical process 
Collapsible tubes 
Hardware manufacture 
Screw machine manufacture 
Gray iron and non ferrous casting 
Gas-fired water heaters 
Packaging products 
Refrigeration machinery 
Plastics fabrication 
Lightweight concrete aggregates 
Athletic and sporting equipment 
Surgical and medical supplies 


Light metal fabrication 
and assemblies 
Leather products 
Luggage and travel goods 

Publication printing 

Dress manufacturing 
If your company is one of these or 
related industries, the Fantus analy- 


sis of your particular profit possi- 
bilities in Iowa is now available. 








IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


386 Jewett Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 














ad RGANIZED in 1880, 
Iowa Stare is the 
) J oldest organiza- 


tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 
a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


Youn State 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 
Dutton STAHL, President 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SURETY 
BONDS 


Fiduciary .. . Judicial 
| Lost Instrument 


* * 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


* * 


IOWA’S OLDEST 
SURETY COMPANY 


MERCHANTS 
BONDING CO. 


(MUTUAL) 


2100 Grand Avenue 
Phone CHerry 3-8171 
Des Moines, lowa 











CONVOCATIONS 
- THE challenge of America today 
our refusal to accept challenge? 

At Grinnell’s brilliant October con- 
vocation on “American Culture at Mid- 
Century,” Dean James A. Pike of New 
York’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
gave substance to the discussions that 
preceeded his sermon in a bitter review 
of the Hungarian revolution which he 
witnessed from the Bridge at Andau. 

“Why does nobody care?” he asked. 
Why did the American government re- 
fuse to come to the aid of the Hun- 
garian people when it had the oppor- 
tunity, why have we refused to accept 
our responsibility for the refugees? 

“A country that has everything and 
will not live up to its responsibilities to 
the world is doomed. We will fall be- 
cause of our timorousness,” he warned. 

Pike’s voice was not a lonely one. 
Only two weeks before, at Simpson’s 
Fourth Christian Liberal Arts Festival, 
Carl Rowan, the Negro journalist, asked 
in a discussion of the integration prob- 
lem, “Have we become a cowardly 
nation, always looking for a middle 
ground?” 

That there is a malaise, there can be 
little doubt, and it is particularly evi- 
dent among the present generation of 
college students. Some of the symptoms 
were analyzed by Grinnell speakers 
David Riesman, University of Chicago 
sociologist, and William Whyte (“The 
Organization Man’). 

Riesman dwelled on the wish of the 
present day student to “build a nest” 
rather than build a fortune or a career. 
But of greater concern to him is the 
shying away from individualism, the 
feeling by the student that he has little 
power to affect the course of things, 
even his own destiny. The student’s con- 
clusion is, Riesman says, that “‘since one 
can’t make any difference in one’s en- 
vironment, indifference to that environ- 
ment is the least wounding course.” 

In discussing the concern of the mod- 
ern, benevolent corporation with the 
group rather than the individual, Whyte 
made a more specific case on how the 
individual has become a lost concept. 

As if in review of the causes of this 
attitude, Perry Miller, a Harvard pro- 
fessor of American Literature, discussed 
the rise of the attitude that we are 
“fallible men within a benevolent so- 
ciety,” watched over by a benevolent 
God. Yet, Miller shows, the American 


intellect is in rebellion against this 
mood. Our modern writers have seen 
about us a discouraging world and are 
unexpectedly, to the general public, 
critical of it. 

M. I. T. mathematician Norbert 
Wiener discussed this freeing of the 
mind for seeing the world in many pos- 
sible ways in reviewing the parallel 
development of science and the arts. 
Just as mathematics today operates by 
taking any set of assumptions whatever 
and on its basis building a logical struc- 
ture of conclusions, so does art work 
from the postulational method without 
declaring any way instrinsically right. 
The Director of the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, James Johnson Sweeney, endorsed 
this freedom of the artist, and the vari- 
ous musical presentations at Grinnell 
demonstrated it. “But,” asked Wiener, 
“has freedom of itself become a straight- 
jacket?” 

Seeking a middle ground in what Mil- 
ler terms ‘‘a posture of armed neutral- 
ity” in the field of the domestic intel- 
lect, other speakers spoke of the need 
for a faith. Dr. William Pollard, an 
Episcopal priest and director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
pointed out that science itself requires 
faith and pumped for Christianity as a 
valid basis for modern thought. Liston 
Pope, Dean of the Yale Divinity School, 
echoed this feeling and added a plea 
for positive intellectual and spiritual 
leadership in the world. 

In retrospect, the common ground of 
the Grinnell speakers seems to lie in 
the question of whether the concern 
with the individual as an individual and 
as a member of society has lead to a 
lack of concern about the worth of the 
individual. Has the disregard for the 
basic tenant of our civilization resulted 
in our inability to accept the challenges 
that confront us? 





At the Simpson Liberal Arts Festival, 
Ivan Willis, vice-president of Interna- 
tional Harvester, defined this moral 
concept of the individual in a key 
speech on “The Coming World Civili- 
zation.” “It is the recognition of the 
freedom, the dignity, and the worth of 
human beings as individuals that under- 
lies the progress of civilization,” Willis 
said. ““We have been relatively success- 
ful in preserving that concept or we, 
too, might be among the underprivileged 
nations today.” 

Putting a broader context on Willis’s 
remarks, Mr. U. Win, Burmese Am- 
bassador to the United States, pointed 
out that Buddhism, like Christianity, is 
founded upon a regard for the whole of 
humanity and the lack of a strong 
spiritual basis in our present civiliza- 
tion has resulted in chaos. 
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Modern Freeways 
FOR A GREATER AMERICA 


Concrete is already being placed on many 
sections of the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways authorized by Congress in 
1956. By 1972 the entire 41,000 miles 

will sweep from coast to coast in and out of 

(and around) all our great cities. Suburbanites 

as well as transcontinental travelers, trucks 

and military vehicles will move swiftly 

and safely on multi-lane, controlled access highways 
separated by wide median strips. There will be 
gentle grades, wide curves, no stoplights. 

Modern engineering plus smooth-riding concrete 
pavement will save lives, save time and 

save money—and help build a greater America. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
408 Hubbell Building, Des Moines 9, jowa 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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CERTIFIED 

GEMOLOGIST JEWELERS 

TO IOWA 

SINCE 
AMERICAN EWA 
GEM SOCIETY 

DIAMONDS WATCHE 
AWS a 


























THE STORE FOR 


QUALITY DIAMONDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


MAIN FLOOR: 
DIAMONDS © WATCHES © SILVER © JEWELRY 
DOWNSTAIRS: CHINA ROOM 
CHINA © CRYSTAL © GIFTS 


BRIDAL CONSULTANT 
PATTERN REGISTRY © INVITATIONS © STATIONERY 


EQUITABLE CORNER 
SIXTH AT LOCUST 
DES MOINES, IA. 


MONTHLY 
PAYMENT me 
accounts > 














for Christmas... 


the BAGGY SHAG 


Cardigan by 
Lord Jeff 






Handsome and comfortable, this sweater 


and jacket in one is soft — yet strong, 
warm — yet light . . . in light tan, 
Caroline blue, silver, flame, brown or 
cambridge. Sizes: S-M-L-XL . . . $19.95 
post-paid. 
We also feature Alpaca Cardigan Sweat- 
ers — So popular with golfers — in a 


variety of colors at $39.95. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





Lindlower FINE TAILORING 
C7 


Distinctive Men's Furnishings 
f 849 42nd St. 
8g 


Des Moines, lowa 








by Dorothy Reid 


One of the definitions of an antique 
is: “Anything that has made the round 
trip to the attic and back.” We have 
reached the stage at our house where 
some things have made the round trip 
to the attic and back and then back to 
the attic again. 

The following are questions I have re- 
ceived from some of our readers in the 
past two months: 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

Is twenty-five dollars too much to pay 
for a pair of pink and white Dresden 
candle-holders? 

They are very pretty and have legs 
and a handle. I am having a dealer 
hold them for me so would appreciate 
an answer as soon as possible. 

Mrs. R. K. S. 


Twenty-five dollars for these is about 
average, I think. That is, if they are in 
perfect condition. 

Be sure to check them carefully for 
small nicks and be sure there has been 
no repair work on the handles or legs. 
If they are not perfect they should cost 
you no more than ten dollars. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I have a collection of black iron triv- 
ets and kettles and such, but they are all 
faded and a little rusty. How can I 
blacken them without making them look 
too bright and new? 

Mrs. W. D. R. 


The best agent to use for your black 
iron is black liquid shoe polish—any 
kind will do. 

The liquid polish covers the rust and 
scratches but puts a dull finish on 
things, which is what you want. 

Before using the polish be sure to go 
over them very carefully with a fine 
steel wool. This will remove a good bit 
of the rust and make the articles quite 
smooth. 

If you plan to use the kettles for 
cooking apply the polish only to the 
outsides. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 
What were the woods most ordinarily 
used in making Victorian furniture? 
Mrs. O. H. P. 


It might be said that any wood avail- 
able was used during this era. Specif- 
ically, they were: walnut, rosewood, 


mahogany, pine, ash, maple, birch, cher- 
ry, and any other native wood at hand. 
We think particularly of mahogany, 
walnut and rosewood in connection 
with Victorian, perhaps because these 
were used in the finer pieces. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I know where I can get a pair of 
Biedermeier side chairs in perfect condi- 
tion and upholstered in red velvet, but 
the price is one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, which I think is too high. 

Should I keep looking or try to get 
these for less? 

Mrs. T. KR. B. 


I happen to know where there is a 
pair of chairs such as you describe and 
the dealer is asking the same price that 
you mention. 

If you really want the chairs and are 
a good talker you might try to get the 
price down some, but if not I would 
suggest that you pay the price asked. 

These chairs are becoming more rare 
all the time and of course a perfect pair 
is always difficult to find. If you were 
to buy them “in the rough” you would 
probably have spent about one hundred 
and fifty dollars for them by the time 
they were ready for use. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

What is the difference between a 
“balloon back” and a “corset back” 
chair and how much should I expect 
to have to pay for one of these or a 
pair—meaning a lady’s and _ gentle- 
man’s chair? 


Mrs. J. W. B. 


Well, the names themselves are very 
descriptive. A “balloon back” is a back 
shaped like a balloon and a “corset 
back” is a balloon back with an in- 
dentation a little below the middle. 
Gently speaking, the “corset back” and 
Marilyn Monroe have a great deal in 
common. 

The price of these chairs comes high. 
I have a “corset back” that I paid one 
hundred and thirty-five dollars for in 
a shop. This was completely recondi- 
tioned, which is always something to 
consider. The lady’s chair to match, 
which I bought “in the rough” in New 
Orleans, cost ninety dollars. 

I have a pair of “balloon backs’ for 
which I paid (I think) two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. These were also 
completely renovated and re-covered in 
maroon-red_ velvet. 

Please keep in mind that these are 
shop prices and that, except for the one, 
the chairs were in fine condition. You 
should pay considerably less for chairs 
needing a great deal of work before 
they are usable. 
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Fabric Makers 
Recommend... 


High-Oxygen Dexol releases pure oxygen in new high concentrate form. Bleaches out only 


the soil and stains — none of the life in fabrics. Use it in your washer — every washday! 


Yes — Dexol puts Nature’s own 
bleach to work in your wash water. 
Pure, potent oxygen. And nothing 
else! No chlorine. No corrosives. 


Dexol bleaches and brightens as 
only a true bleach can — yet it’s safe 
for everything you wash. Blouses to 
blankets! It’s the one bleach fabric 
makers recommend for all fabrics — 
all finishes. 


Keeps the brightness in Nylon, 
Dacron, Acrilan — restores yellowed 


Nylon to its original whiteness in just 
four washings. 


And, glory be!, you add Dexol 
to your washer right along with your 
detergent. No extra steps, no need for 
special soaking. Soil, stubborn stains 


— even ink stains — bleach right out 
during washing. 


Start in now. Use Dexol — the 
High-Oxygen Bleach — regularly. Ev- 
ery washday! 

TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


“vw DEXOL 


THE HIGH-OXYGEN BLEACH 








“$12,500,000 now invested in 
Bridgeport generating station 


facilities,”” says Reddy Kilowatt. 











ridgeport Station Addition Completed! 
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ints KILOWATT is pleased to an- 
nounce that the 3rd 22,000 kilowatt unit is now 
in operation at Bridgeport Station. Outlined 
above is the building addition which houses 
the new unit. Total Bridgeport facilities pro- 
vide 65,000 kilowatts — plenty of power for a 
growing Southern Iowa. 

This substantial power supply is available 
for new industry, which in turn will bring 
more jobs, more income, and more business to 
the territory served by Iowa Southern. It will 
help to give better living for all, in cities and 
towns and on the farm. 


“PLANNING TOMORROW'S MIRACLES . .. 





And Reddy promises that there will be no 
stopping! There’ll always be plenty of power 
for the growing electric needs of a greater 
Southern Iowa! 


ATOMIC POWER PLANT PROGRESS 

Iowa Southern and nine associated utilities 
are proceeding with plans for the construction 
of a 66,000 kilowatt atomic power plant. The 
plant will be located here in the Middle West, 
and is an indication of one of the many ways 
in which Reddy Kilowatt is planning for the 
future needs of his customers. 


TODAY" 
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THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


N THE whole 1957 was what we 

would term a “good year.” An in- 
different political picture could not over- 
shadow reasonable hog and cattle prices 
and an excellent season for crops. 

The year started out auspiciously with 
the Hawkeye’s 35-19 victory over Ore- 
gon State in the Rose Bowl and the 
belated recognition of Kenny Ploen’s 
abilities. In the following months other 
sports honors went to Mrs. Ann Casey 
Johnstone of Mason City, a finalist in 
the women’s U. S. Amateur, Western 
Amateur, Trans-Mississippi, and North- 
South tourneys, and to Gary Thompson, 
who received All American basketball 
honors for his Iowa State career. 

The political year was marked by a 
legislative session, a new governor, in- 
vestigations, and a quarrel. The legis- 
lature was largely dominated by the ex- 
treme conservative forces, particularly 
the senate, and came up with little con- 
structive legislation. It did increase the 
college pay scale, made a little reor- 
ganization progress, upped trailer-truck 
lengths from 45 ft. to 50 ft., set a 60- 
mile-an-hour nighttime speed limit and 
provided additional money for training 
psychiatrists (after Dr. William C. 
Menninger had lambasted Iowa’s men- 
tal health program). 

It also retained the 244%sales tax and 
passed a capital improvements appro- 
priation of $14,900,000 for the bien- 
nium. Governor Herschel C. Loveless, 
who was inaugurated on January 17th, 
vetoed both measures. In the process he 
allowed the corporation tax to drop 
50% and the personal income tax to 
fall 10%. In the fall, the Governor still 
had not called a promised special ses- 
sion to iron out difficulties. 

The year’s major tragedy, a Council 
Bluffs nursing home fire which claimed 
14 lives in mid-February, fanned interest 
in stricter licensing of these homes. The 
bill passed by the legislature, however, 
was found legally inadequate. 

The alleged attempt of two Indiana 
men to make a deal with state Demo- 
cratic officials in regard to padding 
highway equipment bids was the sub- 


ject of a legislative investigation after 
the session was over. 

Exploit of 1957 honors go to Roy F. 
Soderquist, a Des Moines youth who 
stole a small plane and buzzed the city 
for four hours. He miraculously avoided 
crashing into downtown Des Moines 
buildings and landed when out of gas. 
A more worthy adventure was that of 
the twenty-five Webster City youths 
who re-enacted the Spirit Lake rescue 
march early in the summer. 

Iowa’s interest was also taken by the 
dedication of the replica blacksmith 
shop at West Branch, Herbert Hoover's 
birthplace; the sale of the venerable 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead; 
the problem of the proposed Klemme 
nudist colony (the attorney-general ve- 
toed the idea); the spread of the Dutch 
Elm disease into the state; the Septem- 
ber telephone strike; ex-governor Leo 
Hoegh being named Civil Defense chief; 
the arguments over interstate routing, 
particularly around Council Bluffs and 
Omaha; the ouster of Edith Johnson 
as Des Moines postmaster; and the 
$2,000,000 fire which destroyed the Ot- 
tumwa Heights Academy at Ottumwa. 

Not quite so much interest was shown 
in the Iowa State Fair. Its attendance 
was down 24,000 and there was much 
discussion about the lack of displays by 
major farm machinery manufacturers. 

In the fall, Forest Evashevski’s Hawks 
completed another very successful sea- 
son. Drake also had a good team; Iowa 
State looked much improved. Politically, 
Don Petrucelli and a Republican council 
took over in the Davenport election and 
a mew group went into control in Des 
Moines. 





THE CANDIDATE HUNT 


EPUBLICAN matchmakers may still 

be able to come up with a candi- 
date more satisfactory to them than Lt. 
Gov. William Nicholas, but it has been 
a poor season so far. What they would 
really like is a man of sufficient stature 
as a businessman to win the support of 
both the progressive and conservative 
elements in the party. 


The progressive wing, still stunned 
over Leo Hoegh’s defeat, has made no 
effort to find a candidate of their liking. 
Yet the bitterness over certain promi- 
nent conservatives indirectly supporting 
Herschel Loveless might lead to another 
Democratic victory. Des Moines banker 
Robert Goodwin and Newton manufac- 
turer Fred Maytag were possible breach- 
healers, but both declined to run. W. 
Harold Brenton and Gerald Jewett have 
also been mentioned. 

Political novice Dr. William Murray 
of Ames has won quite a bit of interest, 
but most of the pros do not believe he 
could win the primary. Interestingly 
enough, most feel he would do better 
in the general election with his “off- 
beat appeal.” 

Some of Nicholas’s staunchest sup- 
porters are Des Moines lobbyists who 
have little liking for him. They feel 
that by running him for Governor they 
can’t lose. At the least he would be out 
of his present office with the power to 
appoint the crucial Senate committees; 
at best he would be beaten in the general 
election and be done with politics. 





FOR THE BIRDS 


NE of our readers recently unbur- 
dened some of her distress over the 
slaughter of blackbirds in her home 
town. In doing so, she made some in- 
teresting observations about these birds. 
The kindly lady took off on the old 
poem that goes: 
“Come,” said the blackbird to the 
crow, 
“Down to the cornfield we will go, 
For picking up corn was our employ 
Ever since Adam was a wee boy.” 
She reports that the conversation must 
have been between two blackbirds, for 
crows and blackbirds never socialize. 
She recalls one incident when two black- 
birds answered the distress call of a rob- 
in to drive a crow away from her nest. 
As to eating corn, our friend re- 
ports that only once in the 40 years 
she lived on the farm did she see black- 
birds bother corn in the garden or field. 
That year the blackbirds did pull up 
most of the young corn in her garden. 
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State of the INTERSTATE 


With nearly eighty miles under contract, Iowa 1s 


a leader in progress on the highway of tomorrow. 


OMETIME in the fall of 1958 a 
significant event will occur in Iowa. 
A shiny pair of scissors will snip 
through a bit of ribbon crossing a high- 
way. Immediately thereafter a proces- 
sion of cars, vanguard to the millions 
to follow, will be winding their way 
along an lowa segment of the vast 
Interstate Highway System. 
Embarking on a new highway era, 
Iowans for the first time will see full 
scale clover-leafs, fully controlled ac- 
cess, and four lane divided highways 
and Iowans can travel at a speed of 


by ROBERT K. BECK 


70 miles per hour unimpeded by stop 
lights, left-hand turns, or grade inter- 
sections. The age of Iowa freeways will 
have arrived. 

On June 29, 1956, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower signed his name to a 
historic document, Public Law 627, the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 
Just two and a half years after the 
signing of this act, Iowa will have its 
first paved roads of tomorrow. 

This December, about 18 months after 
the act became law, Iowa will let con- 
tracts on paving two Interstate seg- 


ments. One will be the 19 mile length 
between Council Bluffs and Missouri 
Valley, and another the 39 miles south 
of Rider (near Des Moines). 

Unless unforeseen bottlenecks occur 
these are the highways that will be 
opened to traffic in the fall of 1958. 
Others in various parts of the state will 
then follow in an orderly fashion until 
some 15 to 17 years hence when all of 
Iowa’s 730 mile Interstate system will 
have been completed. 

While Iowa’s acceptance of this new 
highway concept has been enthusiastic, 
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Progress on the 730 mile lowa portion of the Interstate system is shown on the above map. Sections not yet developed will be 
within the indicated corridors. Some of the connections around Davenport and Council Bluffs are also indicated in the drawing. 
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it is understandable that anything 
that departs so far from conventional 
highways patterns arouses controversy. 
Countless hundreds of homes in urban 
centers will be dislocated. Farm lands 
are being severed. Bickering has arisen 
about priority, location, access points 

in fact, literally hundreds of prob- 
lems, big and small, are part and parcel 
of a program of this magnitude. 

The really amazing story, however, is 
the fact that the opposition has been 
relatively small. This has enabled the 
highway commission to push steadily 
forward with its Interstate program, 
attacking it with so much vigor that 
the state ranks near the top of the 48. 
In the over-all picture of work pro- 
gramed and total commitments, Iowa 
ranks third, topped only by Texas and 
North Carolina. 

Seventy-five and a half miles of Inter- 
state grading is under contract. Included 
are 14 big interchanges, 11 grade sepa- 
rations, 4 railroad separations, and 12 
miles of frontage work all requiring 
enormous earth movements. 

A total of 16,754,533 cubic yards of 
dirt excavation is under Interstate con- 
tract. This amount of earth would fill 
a mile square hole 15 feet deep. 

Contracts awarded through October 
15, 1957, totaled $16,755,168. Eighty 
structures are included. 

BILLION DOLLAR PLAN 

What is this vast Interstate highway 
system upon which the nation and the 
states, by courtesy of the taxpayer, will 
spend 2714 billion dollars during the 
mext 15 to 17 years? 

The importance of this Interstate pro- 
gram cannot be over-emphasized. The 
legisiation directs that the various state 
highway departments, in conjunction 
with the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
construct a super-highway system ap- 
proximately 41,000 miles long. 

This system will link the principal 
population centers and state capitals in 
the country, and, while constituting only 
about 1.2 percent of the total road mile- 
age, will carry close to 20 per cent 
nationwide, but only about 10 per cent 
in Iowa, of the total traffic volume. 
This program was deemed essential in 
order to bring highway carrying capacity 
more nearly abreast of actual demand. 
Another important consideration was the 
establishment of a modern defense road 
transportation system. 

Iowa will have approximately 730 
miles of this Interstate road system. 
The east-west road will follow a line 
from Davenport to Des Moines to 
Council Bluffs. The north and south 
lines will follow an approximate #69 
routing through central Iowa, and ap- 
proximate #75 and #275 routings along 
the Missouri River in western Iowa. 

































West of Des Moines a giant cloverleaf intersection is graded on the four-laner. 


To appreciate how costly this Inter- 
state system is compared with our 
standard 24-foot highways, it is be- 
lieved that our Interstate roads may 
cost us in Iowa somewhere between 
$400,000 and $500,000 per mile. Our 
new modern 24-foot highways in Iowa 
now cost about $125,000. The Federal 
Government will provide 90 percent of 
the finances. 

The Highway Commission doesn’t 
look upon this Interstate road system 


as a cure-all for Iowa’s highway prob- 
lem. It is a needed and progressive step, 
but Iowa still has much work to do 
and large deficiencies existing within 
our primary road system of 8660 miles. 

The Interstate highways will be de- 
signed in keeping with their importance 
as the most heavily traveled roads of 
the nation. They are designed to antici- 
pate 1975 traffic demands, with suf- 
ficient flexibility to see beyond 1975. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Huge cranes work on a bridge at the junction of Interstate highways 80 and 35. 
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One of the unhappy results of Iowa’s changing 


economy is the fate of the small town. Here is one 


Case of the Vamshing Village 


by ELEANOR RAGSDALE & CURT HARNACK Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


Life moves slowly in Newburg. During the noon hour two railroad workers take a short nap in the shade of the town's large trees. 








The Henricksons’ Newburg Mercantile and Coffee Barn 
is the town's hub. They sell a wide variety of 
goods and serve meals, as to these telephone linemen. 


From her apartment balcony, above the store 
operated by her husband and herself, 
Mrs. Jonas Henrickson shakes out a rug. 


From the site of 

the original Newburg 
Congregational Church, a mile 
from town, the elevator 

looms as the dominant structure. 


In her garden, Mrs. Hester Reel, 77, hoes 
cabbages. She has lived in the Newburg 
area all her life. “I certainly enjoy having 
my little home here,” she says. 
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While a disrupting family influence, television is a great boon to the town's older residents, such as Mrs. Minnie D. Adams. 


In another era, a horse and sleigh navigate the main street. Congregational minister, Mrs. George M. Turner, chats with kids. 
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THE NEWBURG STORY 


E TOLD Mrs. Jonas Hendrickson 
of the Newburg general store that 


we had come to look over the town. 


"You'd better take a good look,” she 


replied, “because ten years from now 
there won't be much here. I know I 
won't be here. Oh, I imagine I'll be 
some place, but not here in this store 
doing what I’m doing.” Trade is grad- 
ually falling off, although the Hendrick- 
son store is the only one for miles 


around. ‘People can get in their cars 


and go so easy—even for a loaf of 
bread.” 

The Hendricksons took over the New- 
burg Mercantile Store three years ago 
when Cliff Davis left town. Davis had 
put up a big fight to keep the fourth 
class post office in Newburg (popula- 
tion 100), but nothing came of his 
efforts. 

When the post office closed, some 
of Newburg’s identity went with it. 
Said Davis at the time: “It’s like cut- 
ting off a little piece of coat—perhaps 
it isn’t very important, but what’s left 
isn’t a complete coat anymore. And if 
you keep cutting off a piece here and 
a piece there, pretty soon you haven't 
got anything left.” 

And that is what is worrying New- 
burg right now. “The small town is the 
backbone of the world,” said Mrs. Wen- 
dell Paul, prominent community leader. 
“Most people have come to think it’s 
inevitable that the school will have to 
go before long, but I don’t. I’m still 
fighting. If the school goes and there’re 
no more basketball games and other 
functions for everybody to go to, you 
don’t have a town anymore.” 

Al Pinder of the Grinnell Herald- 
Register looks upon Newburg as one of 
the best rural communities he has ever 
known. “You couldn’t say they're typi- 
cal—they’re absolutely first rate.” Sta- 
tistics seem to back up that impression, 
for Newburg has provided state leader- 
ship in Congregational Church work, 
women’s clubs, and the Iowa Legisla- 
ture. For the years 1921-1925, fifty per 
cent of the high school graduating class 
went to college. Out of the thirteen 
graduates, two became college profes- 
sors, six were teachers, two were execu- 
tives—at John Deere and Westinghouse. 
Wherever we went interviewing, New- 


burg people seemed proud of their com- 
munity. One woman, in town from the 
hay fields and appropriately dressed, 
refused to be photographed, saying, 
“There’s the wrong way and the right 
way of showing Newburg. How're you 
going to do it?” 

Behind the counter, Mrs. Hendrickson 
said laconically, ‘“They’re doing it as is.” 


THE GROWTH YEARS 


The Newburg settlement is less than 
one hundred years old. Although all 
the land in Hickory Grove township 
was purchased between 1854 and 1856, 
it was not settled generally until about 
the time of the Civil War. The Fort Des 
Moines Land Office listed the acreage 
price of the fertile northeast corner of 
Jasper county at $1.25. The first fami- 
lies began to arrive: the Burroughs, Pal- 
mers, Newcomers, McCullochs, Browns, 
and Breedens, and their descendents are 
still plentiful in Newburg. 

In the 1870's the Central railroad 
(now the Minneapolis and St. Louis) 
built a line from Oskaloosa to Marshall- 
town, and the first station point north 
of Grinnell was Newburg. Land for the 
town was sold by Anson Palmer. 

The early days are still so recent that 
verbal tales of that period can be heard 
from old residents. Charlie Bell, 83, who 


lives in a Grinnell rest home, said: “I 
remember the Indians. Why, I was 
pretty near raised with them. They used 
to come and camp on the prairie where 
Dale Campbell lives now. One bunch 
would come and stay a few days and 
then as soon as they would leave 
another bunch would come. No, we 
weren't scared of them. I'd go right into 
their tents! Some of them could talk 
pretty good. They’d come and beg for 
food, but I don’t think they was bad 
about stealin’. No, we never made 
friends with any certain kid. They was 
just all Indians to us.” 

The “Newburg group,” a term used 
frequently to describe the well-knit com- 
munity, apparently from the earliest 
days had a strong sense of group loyalty. 
Eighty-five-year-old Mrs. Minnie Adams 
speaks of the active social life, the spell- 
ing bees, taffy pulls, the lyceum pro- 
grams, and debates. Mrs. Hendrickson, 
in referring to “Aunt Minnie,” said: 
“She hasn’t worn her life out on the 
end of a dust rag. She reads and keeps 
up on things.” 

A high point of the community social 
life, Mrs. Adams recalls, was the July 
4th dance in 1918 on the Adams farm 
west of Newburg. The lumber company 
loaned them boards free of charge for 
a dance floor. An outdoor pavilion was 
set up and decorated, the ice cream was 
ready. “Then, you know Iowa—one of 
those downpours started around five 
o'clock, and it didn’t let up until nine. 
Of course, nobody came. But the next 
day was sunny and folks began arriving 
early in the evening. There were about 
200 people altogether, and we had so 
much fun—square dancing, polkas, and 
waltzes—that we decided to have a 
dance every week. We kept it up right 
into the fall, until it was so cold we had 


Station Master, Hovey Sumner greets a train passing the depot in little Newburg. 
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to have a bonfire to keep the fiddlers 
warm.” The money taken in during this 
season amounted to $425, which was 
given to the Red Cross. “Of course, the 
Red Cross wouldn’t approve of raising 
money this way, but they were happy 
to take it.” 

Newburg has been built and burned 
through the years. Three historic fires 
started by sparks from the trains catch- 
ing on dry shingle roofs, and one began 
in a dry goods store when a curtain 
blew into a lamp. Perhaps the most 
famous was the burning of the big 
Knights of Pythias lodge in 1918. “That 
was the date, all right,” said Mrs. Hen- 
drickson. “I remember because it was the 
year before consolidation in 1919, and 
all the nearby one-room schools were 
closed to let the kids come in to New- 
burg to watch the fire. It burned all 
day.” 

By 1925 Newburg had an estimated 
population of 150 and was the chief 
social and service center for surround- 
ing Hickory Grove township. Its radius 
of influence stretched approximately 
three to four miles in all directions. 

Shortly before the Depression the 
Elevator was handling 300,000 bushels 
of grain a year and one year did a 
$417,000 gross business; it claimed to 
serve a territory extending six miles into 
Poweshiek county. 

The Elevator is still Newburg’s big- 
gest business, but today sixty per cent of 
its operation involves handling only: 
weighing in grain for storage in govern- 
ment bins; weighing it out for shipment. 
Two 10,000 bushel compartments are 
rented to the government at the present 
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The road to Grinnell runs past the grade and high school of the Jasper County town. 


time. With less variety in the business 
(selling of coal is off seventy-five per 
cent from thirty years ago) the present 
manager makes less private profit, and 
he runs into stiff competition from Gil- 
man and Grinnell elevators. 

In 1908 the Newburg Savings Bank 
was organized with a capitalization of 
$10,000. The Burroughs, Newcomers, 
and Murphys were chief stockholders, 
and the bank was used by most people 
in Newburg, although some went to 
Grinnell. The bank did not weather the 
Depression, but its closing in 1931 seems 
to have left little bitterness, since the 
stockholders, by going heavily into debt 
themselves, managed to make good on 
their shares. The bank paid off ninety- 
eight cents on the dollar. The Burroughs 
were saved from loss of their farm only 
by the moratorium on foreclosures that 
came just a month before threatened 
foreclosure. 

A third important part of the New- 
burg scene in 1925 was the railroad 
station. For a time it was a two-man 
operation, since Newburg was a junc- 
tion point for a spur line running to 
State Center. But that was abandoned, 
and for over twenty-five years one man 
has handled the depot. 

In 1957 the future of the Newburg 
depot was brought up by the Iowa State 
Commerce Commission, and there may 
be a ruling to cut operation to a four 
hour day. Newburg people fear that in 
the near future, the station may be 
closed entirely. Hovey Sumner, station 
agent, said that over a five-year period 
the station has averaged $20,000 a year, 
which Sumner feels is quite good for a 





small town. Citizens of Newburg hired 
a lawyer and testified at the hearings; 
they want to keep the station. “And I've 
got several kids—everybody wants the 
school kept open,” says agent Sumner, 
“when the town’s this small, every head 
counts.” 

In 1925 the lumber yard was locally 
owned; it is now in the hands of a 
Grinnell resident, Howard Tinnes. He 
bought the business nine years ago 
“when old Mr. Watland died, and his 
sons didn’t want to run it.” The lumber 
company and the Sutten filling station 
(also a dealer in bulk fuel) are both 
thriving concerns at present. 

The several stores and lunch room of 
former days have dwindled to the single 
Hendrickson establishment, which com- 
bines a little of them all. Commenting 
on the closing of shops in past years, 
Mrs. Hendrickson said: “When a busi- 
ness closes up in this town, the owners 
just walk out and let the pigeons take 
over.” 

A unique feature of Newburg is the 
state’s first, and still the largest, chin- 
chilla ranch, owned by Lloyd Stoaks. In 
the modern, brick, temperature-controlled 
building, Stoaks cares for 225 chinchillas 
worth about $30 apiece. (It takes 350 
pelts to make a coat.) But he does not 
make a living from chinchillas and has 
been postmaster, a carpenter, and is 
now janitor at the school. 

Other small businesses include seed 
corn dealers and truckers, and Vic Ben- 
nington sells a small amount of scrap 
iron to a Grinnell buyer. Many New- 
burg residents commute to work in oth- 
er towns. Living in Newburg, an unin- 
corporated town, is quite inexpensive, 
since there is no central water supply, 
no sewage system, no paved streets to 
be maintained, and not even any street 
lights. Mrs. George Turner, minister of 
the Congregational church, says that at 
night “dark isn’t the word for it. The 
only light to be seen is a neon sign in 
Howard Tinnes’ lumber company.” 

Newburg has always been a Protes- 
tant town, with the Congregational 
Church the leading religious group. Mrs. 
Turner, who was born in England, and 
still has a pronounced accent, has only 
been in town three years. “I think New- 
burg’s wonderful,” she said. “It’s not 
much of a town, but you find a very 
friendly group here.” 

She has no worry that the Congre- 
gational Church in Newburg will slip 
into oblivion. “Not with a group of 
young people like we have.” The two 
youth organizations have a membership 
of forty-two. Last year a Men’s Club 
formed, and the women’s organization 
meets in two sections. Membership in 
Sunday School stands at 192, with four- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Christmas season reminds us of a variety 
of gifts. As editors, we felt this true discovery 


of compassion and perception was perhaps 


The Greatest Gift of All 


ATE comes easily when you have a 

chip on your shoulder. I hated a 
girl because I believed she’d slammed 
the door of opportunity in my face. To- 
day I’m humbly grateful to her. 

Yes, it was a woman, but it wasn’t 
the way you think. This young lady 
was a case worker for the Iowa State 
Rehabilitation Department, operated at 
that time under the wing of the Depart- 
ment of Education. She had come to 
check my application for free schooling, 
a part of the program for training the 
handicapped. My left arm, leg, and even 
my voice had been affected since birth 
by cerebral palsy; but I had never asked 
anyone for help until after I lost most 
of my right hand in a punch press die. 

When the girl came into my father’s 
plumbing shop that afternoon she looked 
like any other customer, so I automat- 
ically shoved my maimed hand into the 
darkness of a pocket. I had always tried 
to appear as normal as possible before 
strangers who came into the store. I 
had grown accustomed to my C. P. but 
a- hand without the customary four fin- 
gers was still new to me. 

I relaxed after she had introduced 
herself. She went back outside to her 
car and returned with a brief case that, 
among other things, contained my appli- 
cation to the state rehabilitation office 
and a resumé of my twenty-three years 
on this earth. The file also included the 
results of some aptitude tests I had 
taken. 

It’s little wonder that I don’t remem- 
ber the girl’s name, for by the time our 
interview was over I hoped I'd never set 
eyes on her again. I can remember, 
though, that she was an attractive but 





by JOHN J. CLAYTON 


chunky little brunette in her mid-thirties 
and dead-set in her ways. She didn’t 
smile even once, just asked me to get 
on with why I thought I needed re- 
habilitation money. 

I had hardly opened my mouth when 
she scolded, ‘But don’t make too many 
plans, Mr. Clayton. The Department 
isn’t going to play rich uncle to any- 
body; we just try to help handicapped 
people like yourself earn a living.” 

The word “handicapped” stung me, 
for I had never wanted to face the fact 
that I was crippled. I hated it. I hated 
walking down strange streets and hear- 
ing children whisper, “Look, Mama, 
how funny that man walks,” and I 
hated explaining to every strange cop 





who saw me that I hadn't had a drink. 
But worst of all, I hated the fact that 
it took a war to help me get a decent 
job. Asking the great state of Iowa for 
a hand-out wasn’t fun. 

I wanted to be a writer, even though 
I knew that wanting to be a writer 
sounded as far-fetched as saying you 
wanted to become a movie star. I ex- 
plained to her, as I had already done 
in a letter to the rehabilitation head- 
quarters, that I needed financial help so 
I could enroll in a journalism course 
at a university. 

I had left college on my own hook 
when I was twenty-one, after Dad had 
paid my way for three years. There 
were three younger ones still to be edu- 
cated, and I had no right to ask my 
family for a second chance. I had 
started out to study engineering, but be- 
cause my left hand wouldn’t do all the 
things it was meant to do, and because 
mathematics wasn’t one of my aptitudes, 
I switched my curriculum—to poultry 
husbandry, of all things. 

I tried getting a job with several pack- 
ing companies in connection with the 
poultry industry, but because of my 
handicap I was turned down. I left col- 
lege then with the idea of going into 
business for myself, believing it would 
solve my employment problem. With 
borrowed capital, I went into the chick- 
en business. My enterprise failed because 
of my limited resources: at the end of 
one year I was back where I started 
and $2,000 in debt. 

I went to work for my father as a 
clerk in the store, but didn’t like it, 
mostly because I had an obsession about 
being on my own. I wanted to prove to 
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myself and the world that I could be 
self-sufficient. 

The woman to whom I was emptying 
all my darkest secrets that day sat with 
a bored expression on her face and made 
periodic grunts that irritated me. It 
seemed to me that she didn’t give a 
damn about any of it. 

“Just when did you get this writing 
urge?” she asked. 

“I began giving it serious considera- 
tion when I started writing news items 
and articles for a house organ in Fort 
Madison, where I worked as a govern- 
ment inspector on a defense job.” 

“I gave the idea even more thought 
after I lost this . . .” I pulled my right 
hand out of my pocket and stuck it in 
front of her. I wore a tiny black mitten 
on it to protect the bandage and my 
pride. There was no point in telling her 
how, after going to work in a Des 
Moines defense plant, I had stuck my 
hand into a huge punch press. She al- 
ready knew, and I didn’t like to think 
about it. 

“Well, that was too bad, Mr. Clay- 
ton,” she said almost sympathetically. 
“Haven't you received any accident 
compensation?” 

I told her that I was still getting 
twenty dollars a week, just what the 
law allowed. 

“Why don’t you waste that on your 
journalistic fling?’’ She smiled then, as 
though she'd made a real funny. 

“I am wasting it—eating three times 
a day,” I snapped. 

That was my exit line. As far as this 
dame was concerned, the story of my 
life had come to an abrupt end. I didn’t 
intend to get down on my hands and 
knees to the State of Iowa for one 
penny. I had already kneeled, but I 
wasn't going clear to the ground. I in- 
tended to make a stab at writing, and 
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I'd do it right now, with or without help 
from the rehabilitation department! 

I watched as she sat jotting notes on 
a pad, using her leather brief case as a 
desk. I thought about the day I was 
measured for an artificial hand, and the 
technician told me that an amputation 
at the wrist would be necessary before 
the attachment could be fitted. I stared 
down afterward at that awfully long 
thumb jutting out from the bones and 
scared, pink flesh that barely resembled 
the hand that once tied my shoes, but- 
toned my shirts and shifted the gears in 
my car. That was the first time I re- 
alized that this was the way it was 
going to be forever. 

I was still musing about it when my 
guest put her notes and papers back 
into her briefcase and closed its latch 
with an air of finality. She walked over 
to the door, placed the bag on the floor, 
and came back to where I was sitting 
on the edge of a counter. 

“Well, what you’ve told me and every- 
thing I have in my case report leads 
me to a single conclusion . . .” 

I was sure she could only mean that 
I should be allowed the tuition grant 
for college, and I felt ashamed of my 
antipathy. 

: . you should go back to raising 
chickens.” 

“Chickens?” I stammered. “I told you 
I went broke at the poultry business. 
I know what I want to do.” 

Anger burned my cheeks. I didn’t 
know whether to tell her off or sit 
down and bawl. 

She reminded me that rehabilitation 
meant only helping a deserving individ- 
ual to earn a living so that he wouldn't 
one day be a burden to the state. She 
told me how slim my chances were of 
earning a living as a writer. I argued 
the point. I pleaded with her. Pretty 
soon we were yelling at each other like 
two spoiled brats. 

I ended the interview with: “Get the 


hell out of here and don’t come back. 
I'll be a writer whether rehabilitation 
people like it or not.” 

I cooled down after she flounced out 
the door. For the first time in my life 
I felt the defeat that leaves one com- 
pletely exhausted. It was almost sui- 
cidal. I blamed my handicap, my luck, 
God, and the lady from the welfare 
department. 

I felt better about it all a couple of 
days later, however. I made up my mind 
then that I would write or die in the 
attempt, just so I could make a liar out 
of that woman. 

I got my chance a few weeks later 
when I started as a correspondent for 
a small daily newspaper. The pay was 
meager at the start, but later I was 
given special assignments that all but 
made me a regular member of the staff. 
My hate for the pretty welfare worker 
began to melt, and eventually I began 
feeling grateful to this girl who had 
tried to drown my most cherished dream 
with cold water. 

By the time I took a bona fide job on 
a weekly in my home town, my grati- 
tude was interrupted now and then by 
moments of egotism when I wanted to 
write the girl at the rehabilitation office 
a nasty, little I-told-you-so note. Some- 
time between going to Europe and com- 
ing back home to Corydon as the editor 
of our weekly paper, I decided to get 
in touch with the girl. 

Finding out about her wasn’t too 
hard, for I knew that she stopped regu- 
larly at the local welfare office. They 
could tell me if she were still on the job. 

It was around Christmas when I fi- 
nally asked about “that woman from 
the rehabilitation office,” and I got an 
answer that all but knocked me out. I 
was told that the girl had been suffer- 
ing from multiple sclerosis, even at the 
time I had met her, and now that her 
condition had become worse, she was 
no longer able to leave her home. 





unmindful course. 





The Quiet Mood 


One of the paradoxes of the moods created by nature is the 
feeling of repose that comes with the turning of the leaves 
at a time of year otherwise marked by vigor and vitality. 
This sense of stillness has been captured both by Gordon 
Adams in his “Country Road” on the opposite page and by 
Hugh Sidey in “Still Waters” on the following spread. One 
of the advantages of Iowa life, certainly, is the closeness to 
the country. Whatever the pace of work may be, nature 
is just a few steps away, stubborningly setting her own 
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The man who made 
printmaking a 


major art again. 


HREE years ago Mauricio Lasansky returned to the United 

States after spending a year in Spain on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. The first artistic result of this visit is just now 
being exhibited in shows across the country. It is sweeping 
up every possible honor in its path. 

Espana is a graphic indictment of Spain today. The ghostly 
horseman, dead child, and weeping mother, done in rich 
browns, may not be what everyone would want in his home, 
but they are ‘must’ additions for any museum print collection. 
For this is exceptional art, and it has been done by an ex- 
ceptional man. 

This first work, in what Mauricio Lasansky intends to be a 
series done over a ten-year period or longer, marks a major 
turn in the career of this Iowa City artist and in the evolu- 
tion of printmaking, for the careers of both are bound tight- 
ly together. 

Widely recognized for his prints since his early twenties, 
Lasansky has gained equal fame for his abilities as a teacher 
since his arrival at the University of Iowa in 1945. Primarily 
due to his efforts and the work of his pupils, printmaking 
today has become a vigorous and important medium. 

The fame of Mauricio Lasansky is as great in the artistic 
world as it is small in Iowa. For example, the New York 
Times almost never reviews a print show without prefacing 
the remarks with a paragraph about “printmaking as revived 
by Hayter in his Atelier 17 and Lasansky.” It often goes 
further to emphasize Lasansky’s importance. 

The intaglio prints accompanying this article give a fair 
summary of Lasansky’s career, his influences, and the tech- 
niques he helped to introduce. 

Born in Buenos Aires, October 12, 1914, Mauricio Lasansky 
was educated in the schools of Argentina in sculpture, paint- 
ing and etching. He then taught in two schools there until 
he came to the United States in 1943. The primitive, two- 
dimensional quality of Changos, an etching, shows some of 
the influence of the rural area where he was teaching in 
1936. By 1939, Lasansky was concentrating on the more 
sophisticated drypoint. In this period he produced Cradle 
Song, which depicted a poem written by a friend to com- 
memorate the birth of his first son, and E/ Presagio, a baroque 
plate of large size which took more than a year to complete. 
These early drypoints with a high Renaissance influence 
brought Mauricio Lasansky fame. 

Cradle Song won first prize for the wiry Lasansky in the 
National Show of Argentina and established him as a top- 
rate artist. Through the offices of Henry Frances Taylor 
of New York’s Metropolitan Museum and Henry Allen Moe 
he was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for research in 
prints at the museum and arrived for a stay that was to 
become permanent. In 1944 the Fellowship was renewed 
and he worked for eight months in Hayter’s Atelier 17. 
This was a workshop in New York used by a number of 
top artists including, at that period, such war refugees as 
Chagall, Lipchitz, Ratner, Matta, and Miro. 

In this period Lasansky grew more interested in the burin, 
turned to abstraction, and showed a growing social con- 


sciousness in his work. Sol y Luna, 1945, utilizes a diversity 
of technical means to show a grisly scene dominated by 
horses. One critic has pointed out the influence of Picasso 
in the works of this period. In these first American years 
Mauricio Lasansky also developed a high degree of skill in 
color printing. 

In 1945, Lasansky began his career at Iowa and became a 
full professor there in 1948. His list of invitational exhibi- 
tions, one-man shows, prizes, and collections in which he is 
represented fill nearly four closely typewritten pages. Among 
the 50 solo shows are ones at the Chicago Art Institute, 
Kansas City’s Nelson Gallery, San Francisco Museum of 
Art, and museums in Madrid and Barcelona. 

Despite a heavy teaching schedule, he has produced a 
number of prints since coming to Iowa, including My Boy, 
1947; Sagittarius, 1955; Espana, 1957; and Self-Portrait, 1957. 
The latter two are done with a burin. 

Altogether Lasansky has made about 80 prints in his ar- 
tistic career. This averages out at considerably less than four 
a year. Printmaking in the Lasansky manner is not an easy 
task. Some have declared it the most difficult of all art 
mediums to master. Each plate takes a minimum of about 
thirty stages before it is ready for the fina! printing. Then 
between 25 and 50 finished copies are produced for sale. 

Lasansky prints only by what is called the intaglio process. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Business 


location and old country 
processes became assets 


for Paul Franzenburg, Jr. 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


OME FOUR years the Des Moines 

Advertising Club held an ambitious 
Direct Mail Day which drew a large 
crowd from all over Iowa. The after- 
noon session featured a panel of half- 
a-dozen experts in the field. They were 
to act as a committee of consultants on 
problems broached from the audience. 

The third question of the afternoon 
came from a modest young man who 
identified himself as Paul Franzenburg, 
Jr. of the Franzenburg Wolf Creek 
Smokehouse at Conrad. Today no one 
can remember the exact problem he pre- 
sented, but it was of the its-on-every- 
one’s - mind-but-no-one-wants-to-bring-it- 
up variety. Before they knew just what 
had happened, the panel and the audi- 
ence found they had devoted the better 
part of the afternoon to the Franzen- 
burg situation. 

The Conrad businessman was some- 
what embarrassed to have been the cen- 
ter of so much attention, but he should 
not have been surprised. Forty-one-year- 
old Franzenburg has applied his charm 
to selling everything from band instru- 
ments to meats and is still seeking new 
fields to conquer. 

One is hard-pressed to adequately de- 
scribe Franzenburg’s manner. In form it 
is quiet, but firm. There is little con- 
scious effort behind it. In content, his 
conversation probes intelligently into 
your own interests or explores personal 
interests that are meaningful to the 
listener. 
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Christmas Built 


Here is how a small town 


















Girls wrap gift packages as Christmas rush starts at Franzenburgs. 


The hardest test of any personality is 
whether it will stand up in the tough 
world of selling by mail. Franzenburg’s 
has passed the test admirably. For a 
number of years he increased his busi- 
ness 50% a year, mainly through mail 
promotion. In recent years the increase 
amounted to a lesser, but nonetheless 
excellent, 15% per year. 

Conrad’s Wolf Creek Smokehouse 
specializes in hickory smoked hams, but 
it also sells a variety of other hickory 
smoked items including turkey, suckling 
pig, bacon, dried beef, sausage, canadian 
bacon, and ring bologna. The present 
mail business is the outgrowth of a meat 
market started in Conrad in 1909 by 
Paul’s father and uncle. 

The younger Franzenburg entered the 
business in 1937, deciding to take ad- 
vantage of his family’s reputation and 
knowledge in the meat business by pro- 
moting its products by direct mail. As 
a measure of the firm’s growth since 
that time the space occupied by the 
concern in Conrad has grown from 880 
to 10,300 square feet. 

Every year Paul junior sends out 44 
to 50 thousand direct mail pieces to 
lists comprised primarily of former cus- 
tomers and names secured by magazine 
advertising. The greatest effort is con- 
centrated on the Christmas mailing, al- 
though a less expensive piece is sent out 
to the better prospects before Easter. 

Paul always writes every letter him- 
self. They usually contain little “sell” 


but concentrate on creating a friendly, 
honest, country aura. This is not easy 
to do. One measure of Franzenburg’s 
success is the attitude of customers who 
seek out Conrad and his store as they 
would look up an old friend. Often 
Paul can identify the customer after 
hearing just the name. 

Every mailing piece also includes a 
handsome brochure and an order form. 
Franzenburg uses good artists on his 
illustrations and experiments with an 
interesting variety of papers. One year 
he even used the same parchment pa- 
per he wraps around the hams for a 
testimonial stuffer. Every piece is sent 
first class. 

All of this adds up to expensive pro- 
motion. It costs from 15 to 17 cents for 
him to get a single letter in the mail. 
But it is worth it as an average order 
comes to $23.50. 

His repeat business is exceptional. It 
runs around 95% in the case of both 
businesses and individuals. 

While the Franzenburgs started in the 
Christmas gift business before World 
War II, the O. P. A. regulations forced 
them to call a halt to their expansion. 
The difficulties of the war years dis- 
couraged them about the possibilities in 
the field. Then, in October of 1946, only 
a few days after the end of O.P.A,, 
an Indianapolis man wrote them asking 
if any hams would be available for 
Christmas. The letter spurred Paul into 
going into the field again and he quickly 
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circularized former customers. The re- 
sponse was excellent and the following 
year he put together his first major 
mailing piece. (He has since made a 
point to thank the Indianapolis cus- 
tomer personally. ) 

The Christmas gift field is a lucra- 
tive, but highly competitive, business. 
It is particularly so in the specialty 
meats division. It is not difficult to 
enter and some farm-owning business- 
men have even started up concerns as 
a hobby, probably with a tax angle 
attendant. 

Production of meats for the Christmas 
trade involves difficult scheduling prob- 
lems. The capacity of the Conrad opera- 
tion has limited the expansion of the 
firm. And it is uneconomical to ex- 
pand too much under present marketing 
methods in such a seasonal field. To 
overcome this handicap, Franzenburg is 
experimenting with canned hams. This 
would be a separate product, and one 
which would allow use of otherwise 
idle capacity in off-seasons. 

Handling of a highly perishable prod- 
uct like a ham raises many complica- 
tions, but the Conrad firm receives rela- 
tively few complaints. Franzenburg re- 
funds on any reasonable claim and even 
some unreasonable ones. Several years 
ago he had a letter in June from a 
California lady wanting a refund for 
a spoiled ham. When he discovered 
from his records that it had been mailed 
in March, Paul wrote back asking for 
details. It appears that the ham, a gift, 
had been delivered in time, but that the 
lady was in Europe. The maid had 
placed it in the icebox where it sat 
from March until June. He sent the re- 
fund, but is still a little disturbed 
about it. 

While the Christmas gift business is 
the bread and butter side of an opera- 
tion such as Franzenburg’s, Paul must 
constantly struggle for more of a year- 
round market. It is not economical for 
him to expand his production capacity 
for the Christmas trade alone. Five years 
ago Paul added smoked suckling pigs 
to the line and found them to be a good 
year-round item for parties. Restaurant 
and hotel customers have become im- 
portant steady customers. One of his 
largest buyers is Paramount Picture’s 
Studio Continental Cafe in Hollywood. 
Stan Laurel started them off with Fran- 
zenburg. Paul is increasingly building 
up a year-round gift business by pro- 
moting meats as presents for Easter, 
birthdays, and “thank-you’s.” 

Currently, he has two experiments go- 
ing in new directions. He is trying out 
truck routes with a driver-salesman who 
covers grocery stores within a 75-mile 
radius of Conrad and he is testing the 
development of the canned Franzenburg 











ham. The canned hams will not be 
marketed, however, until Paul feels they 
match the present products in quality. 
For example, the smoked turkeys were 
withheld from the market for six years 
until the Franzenburgs were satisfied 
with the taste. 

According to Franzenburg the special 
methods which go into the preparation 
of their hams include “a close trim,” 
“a richer cure, using more sugar,” and 
“a long stay in the smokehouse over 
green hickory logs.” “We won't use any 
other hardwood or even hickory saw- 
dust,”” he reports. 

With 20 regular employees, growing 
to 50 at Christmas, the Franzenburg 
company is big business for a town the 
size of Conrad, population 750. The 
family business is still operated out of 
the meat market Paul and Willie Fran- 
zenburg purchased in 1909. The senior 
Franzenburgs were trained in the meat 
business in Germany and worked in 
several Iowa towns before settling in 
Conrad. Paul Sr., 76, is still active, but 
Willie, 78, is presently ill. 

In addition to his namesake, Paul 
senior has four daughters. One of them 
is a missionary in Palestine, one lives 
in Cleveland, another in Chicago and 
a fourth, Mrs. Max Belz, in Walker. 

Paul junior has three children: Ross, 
18; Stephen, 15; and Christine, 13. With 
his attractive wife, Barbara, they con- 
stitute an advertising man’s dream of a 
typical American family. 

One of Paul’s chief interests is music. 
He does a little composing of popular 
and semi-classical pieces which he re- 
ports “the kids don’t appreciate.” Be- 
(Continued on page 44) 


Awaiting breakfast are the Franzenburg children: Stephen (left), Ross and Christine. 






























































Conrad postmaster J.F.(Sandy) Alexander 
chats with his largest local customer. 


Paul Franzenburg Jr. inspects sausages 
as they are placed in the smokehouse. 
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At bottom of ornate stairway is the library with its bly plush 


on 








0dwork and glass in the dining room depict Victorian eye for detail. 
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t)a VIGOROUS VICTORIAN 


+ blue plush settee. Originally carpeted, floors were parqueted 50 years ago. 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


IGHTY years ago John Campbell built in the grand 
Victorian manner an imposing home in Indepen- 
dence. Each of seven fireplaces was mantled in distinc- 
tive marble. Inside shutters were made for every win- 
dow. Numerous hallways minimized distraction. Furni- 
ture his wife had brought from Dubuque by covered 
wagon graced the rooms. 

Today Mrs. A. G. Shellito, the Campbells’ daughter, 
maintains her parents’ home in much the manner of 
their era. As vigorous at 94 as her home, she lives 
there with her housekeeper of 50 years standing. She 
and her docter husband did move the kitchen from the 
basement upstairs, parqueted the floors, and added 
additional bathroom facilities, but little else has been 
changed. An iron fountain still graces the large lawn 
and an old sleigh sits ready in the large barn. Mrs. 
Shellito has difficulty in replacing some items, such as 
the Swiss lace curtains, but she alone is conscious of it. 

Mrs. Shellito’s son was also a doctor in Independence, 
and a grandson practices in Wichita. A granddaughter, 
Mrs. Lewis Wheelock, lives in Fairfield. 


Unusual marble mantle is feature of one of double parlors. 


Immense wood bedsteads dominate Shellito bedrooms. 








The Fred Starks of Cedar Rapids use rakes to avoid stooping. 


Cedar Valley rock hounds comb a mound of stones dug from Mississippi River bottom beds near Bellevue. Agates are main target. 


Volunteers for the Rock Pile 








by NANCY GIBBONS ZOOK 


Photos by DONALD S. ZOOK 


HE meeting came to order at the bottom of the rock 
pile at the Bellevue Sand and Gravel plant. 

Greetings were finished and guests had been informally 
introduced as the members turned to the agenda: agates. 
While the gathering was as enthusiastic as it was diversified, 
Robert’s Rules would have been as out of place as a horse at 
a modern day plowing match; it was every man for himself. 

Youngsters from first grade through high school searched 
happily beside farmers, homemakers, factory workers, pro- 
fessional people, and a retired couple well past sixty. Those 
with sharp eyes and enough patience successfully completed 
the day’s program. Among the thousands of small stones in 
the pile, they hunted out the elusive agates which were 
brought by glaciers from the Great Lakes region. 

In the search, differences in age and occupation were quick- 
ly forgotten as these members of the Cedar Valley Rocks and 
Minerals Society shared a common enthusiasm for tracking 
down secrets of the earth. Veteran members helped neophytes 
identify their finds and explained something of their origin. 

For example, the agates the group was primarily interested 
in finding were formed by water seeping through ancient 
volcanic rocks which left layers of silica in cracks and lava 
bubble holes. These layers are the wavy, irregular stripes 
which identify agate. Ranging in color from white to grey, 
green, orange, red, and brown, agate’s stripes and clouds may 
form pictures of birds, fish, flowers or other designs. These 
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myriad patterns have inspired names like banded, ring, eye, 
fortification, rainbow, thunderegg, plume, tree, and moss 
agates. 

There are a number of uses for this translucent variety of 
quartz, not including the marbles used by small boys which 
are usually glass imitations. Cut and polished, the glowing 
beauty of agates makes them adaptable for jewelry, or they 
may be simply mounted on collection boards. Agate is also 
used for knife-edges of delicate balances, small mortars and 
pestles for chemical work, umbrella handles, burnishers and 
writing styles, paper-knives, and seals. 

Why are they rock-hounds? Their answers vary, “It’s fun 

. I like rocks . . . they’re pretty.” Mr. and Mrs. F. Klotz, 
farmers from Winthrop, like agates so well that in the past 
twenty-five years they have built up a collection worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. Former club president H. W. Bockhaus 
claims that rock collecting is the ideal hobby for any retired 
person like himself. Charter member W. E. Willson explains 
his half century of collecting, “It’s like measles—it’s con- 
tagious. I love to roam the hills and mountains studying 
geology.” 

Young people often become interested through picking up 
rocks on vacations or fishing trips and bringing them to the 
club meetings for identification. 

Student Jim Drahovzal admits his rock-collecting hobby 
has taught him a lot about prehistoric times in Iowa, and 
Ken Wright has earned an extra credit in science for his 
work with fossils. Many club members are particularly fas- 
cinated by fossils. 

Mrs. Michael Camizzi and Earl Heath have found rare 
trilobites, small marine animals from the Devonian period 
about 400 million years ago. Mrs. Camizzi also displays a cri- 
noid calyx, gastropods, and spirifers. Her husband has a gas- 
trolith which he explains as a gizzard stone from a dinosaur. 

The membership requirement for the rock society is simple: 
an interest in rocks, minerals, geology, paleontology, or any 
related field, plus yearly dues of one dollar for an adult 
rock-hound, fifty cents for a junior member. If a husband 
joins, his wife is admitted free, or vice versa. The wives are 
as enthusiastic as their husbands, and the children are no 
less interested than their parents. 

About half of the club’s thirty-two members are especially 
interested in the processing of the stones. Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Stark use the tumbling method—sometimes 300 to 600 hours 
are mecessary to give the desired smoothness and _ polish. 
Other members cut and polish their stones with equipment 
ranging from a homemade variety, costing about $30, to com- 
mercial equipment which may run into thousands of dollars. 

First, the rock is sliced with a diamond-bladed saw into 
“slabs.” A special pencil is used to outline the desired shape 
on the “‘slab,” which is then cut into smaller pieces. Each 
piece is mounted on a “dop” stick about the size of a short 
pencil. Holding the “dop” stick, the lapidary can carefully 
rotate the stone under running water while the grinding 
wheel shapes it. 

Next the stone is sanded by revolving discs of various 
grits until a semi-polish is obtained, and finally it is given a 
high polish with buffing wheels. The entire process may 
take several hours. 

Farmer V. L. Pemberton of West Branch likes to cut and 
polish—his wife enjoys mounting the stones in buttons, cuff- 
links, earrings, and other jewelry. Piano tuner C. P. Mason 
of Central City prefers cabochon work in which he polishes 
the stones but doesn’t facet them. 

The Camizzis of Cedar Rapids also enjoy processing and 
mounting their rocks. Mr. Camizzi smiles as he says, “Some 
days I may feel like an old fossil but I forget about it when 
I go down in our basement and work with the rocks. They 


(Continued on page 43) 


Morning's finds are displayed at lunch at Bellevue State Park. 


Happy pebble-puppy beads for home after a successful hunt. 
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Wild Game Dinner 


HE president of Upper Iowa University, Dr. Eugene E. 

Garbee, is a man of many talents. Aside from his duties 
with the university, he pursues hobbies ranging from weaving 
to collecting folk tales from the southern mountains. 

Among his hobbies is a time-honored speciality, wild game 
cookery. A culinary tradition of six years standing in Fayette 
and northeastern Iowa, Dr. Garbee’s Wild Game Dinner is 
one of the unique events for sportsmen in the state. These 
wild game dinners had their origin in the North Carolina 
mountains twenty-five years ago when Dr. Garbee was a 
young coach in a mountain college. 

This year’s dinner will be held in mid-December with a 
menu promised which is sprinkled with intriguing dishes. 


WILD GAME DINNER 


Tobe’s Turtle Soup 
Mississippi River Catfish Chowder 
Roast Volga River Beaver 
Baked Fayette County Corn Fed Coon 
Iowa Jugged Muskrat 
Walker’s Ridge Squirrel and Dumplings 
Montana Leg of Antelope 
Montana Leg of Venison 
Fayette English Sparrow Pot Pie 
Leather Britches Beans Iowa Indian Dried Corn 
Iowa Home Made Sauerkraut 
Spanish Saffron Bread 
Iowa Tall Corn Bread 
Iowa Clover Honey Clermont Sorghum 
Fayette Butter 
Upper Iowa University Coffee 
Ozark Persimmon Pudding Chef’s Hard Sauce 


Of course, Dr. Garbee will do his own cooking for the 
dinner. His first assistant is his son, Everett, and his techni- 
cal adviser is his wife. A second assistant will miss the din- 
ner; daughter Jean is now in Korea with the Red Cross. 

The meat courses are roasted 
and recipes are not used. Dr. 
Garbee says, “I suppose that 
the roasting of wild game, for 
me at least, is a matter of hav- 
ing cooked game since the late 
"Twenties and I just don’t use 
recipes.” 

The Upper Iowa president 
points out that the meats 
should be cleaned properly, re- 
moving as much fat as pos- 
sible. They can be marinated 
overnight if desired. He strips 
liberally with bacon, places 
several slices of lemon over the 
meat, and adds a bay leaf or 
two. Dr. Garbee sometimes 
adds two or three sliced onions and a sliced apple or two. 
He uses bouillon stocks for all cooking and seasons with salt 
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Dr. Garbee prepares beaver. 





and pepper. “Do not add too much liquid,” Garbee warns, 
“but be sure that the pan never cooks dry.” 

Leather britches beans are dried green beans and the corn 
is dried sweet corn. 

Three particular specialties highlight the menu—English 
Sparrow Pot Pie, Spanish Saffron bread and Ozark Persim- 
mon Pudding. The pot pie is made from the breast, only, 
of sparrows. The dish is prepared much as the squirrel is 
prepared for dumplings except that the cover is a biscuit 
dough top. 

Spanish Saffron bread was a childhood favorite of Dr 
Garbee in his Ozark mountain home. Saffron is made from 
dried stigmas of a species of purple crocus. The particular 
species is found only in the Mediterranean area. It gives the 
bread a yellow color and a very definite flavor; in fact, claims 
Dr. Garbee, “an unforgettable flavor.” It is generally used 
sparingly in breads, soups, and rice. 

The majority of the game used for the dinner comes from 
Fayette county and northeastern Iowa. The antelope and 
venison come from Montana and the persimmons come from 
Dr. Garbee’s family home—Billings, Missouri. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER CATFISH CHOWDER* 


5 large catfish (heads may 2 level teaspoons black 


be left on) At least pepper 
7 pounds ¥, cup bacon grease 
6 heaping tablespoons 114 sticks butter (144 pound 


per stick) 


chopped onions 
4 quarts chicken bouillon 


5 heaping teaspoons salt 1 


Cook all the above together until almost done, then add: 
2 cans Campbell’s tomato soup, or fresh or canned tomatoes. 


Note: Don’t stir. Lift gently from bottom of pan to prevent 
burning. Takes about one hour. 


*(As made by R. W. “Robby’’ Williams, Allendale, S. C. Recipe 
from W. W. Williams, Boone, N, C.) In 1947 when I watched Robby 
make this he added a pint of fresh corn cut off the cob, used fresh 
tomatoes and diced a pound of “streak of fat and streak of lean” 
salt pork, (sauteed in the pot before adding other ingredients) instead 
of the bacon grease. I add one teaspoon of paprika just before serving, 
or a shake on each dish as served. 


JUGGED MUSKRAT (Musquash) * 


2 or 3 lbs. musquash Y, cup rice 

(cut in pieces) 2 to 3 cups water 
VY, or 2 teaspoons salt (I use bouillon) 
g teaspoon pepper 2 to 3 medium onions 
2 
3 


l 
i 
Y, cup flour Y, teaspoon thyme or 
7 

1 

1 


cup fat marjoram 
5 cup chopped celery Y, bay leaf 
4, cup chopped parsley 2 tablespoons ketchup 


2 tablespoons butter 4 lemon, sliced 


1. Dredge in seasoned flour. Fry in hot fat 10 to 15 minutes, 
turning to brown well. Remove to large bean jug or cas- 
serole (or dutch oven). 


2. Saute celery, parsley and rice in drippings in pan, stir- 
ring to brown rice evenly. Add 2 cups (liquid) and boil 10 
minutes; pour over meat in jug. Stick cloves in onions and 
place on meat. Add remaining seasonings and lemon, adding 
water if necessary to cover all. Cover tightly. 


3. Bake in slow oven (275-300° F.) for 214 to 3 hours, 
or until meat is very tender, adding water as needed. Thicken 
with remaining seasoned flour; add butter, season to taste. 
Serve hot from jug or pot with parsley, buttered carrots, 
coleslaw, Boston brown bread and apple butter. 


*From “Small Game For Dinner,” Bulletin P96, Iowa State College, 
Ames, 1948. 
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OZARK MOUNTAIN SQUIRREL AND DUMPLINGS 


2 or 3 squirrels, cut up 1 large onion, diced 

Y; lb. bacon, smoked, saute 1% cup celery, diced 
(streak of fat and Y4 cup carrots, diced very 
streak of lean) thin 

1 teaspoon salt 2 quarts chicken bouillon 

V4 teaspoon pepper or beef and chicken 


Dredge squirrel in flower and brown in the bacon fat, 
may need to add more fat, oil or butter. Saute onions enough 
for flavor. I cook the squirtel in a pressure cooker 8 to 12 
minutes or until tender. Add the vegetables and enough water 
to cover the meat. Simmer about 20 minutes. I use the pre- 
pared biscuit mixes for the dumplings. 


OZARK PERSIMMON PUDDING 


1 cup persimmon pulp Y, cup buttermilk 

1 egg, lightly beaten 2 tablespoons melted butter 
1 cup sugar 1 and 14 teaspoons baking 
2/4, cup sifted flour powder 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 4 teaspoon soda 

14 cup cream 


Add an egg and butter to the cream and stir into the per- 
simmon pulp. Mix the dry ingredients into the flour and add 
to the liquid ingredients. Pour into a greased 8 x 12 inch bak- 
ing dish. Bake at 325 for about one hour or until done. 
Pudding will be fluffy and light on removal from oven. It 
falls and becomes dark on cooling. Serve with hard sauce. 




















AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn, Amana foods served family style. Many an- 
tiques on display. We conduct Amana guided tours. Write for 
details and reservations. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. German Dishes a speciality. AAA approved. 


CARROLL—Hotel Burke Dining Room. ‘“‘Try Iowa’s Best Choice” 
Prime Ribs of Beef Dinner. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. 
South Union and Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. Next to Our Cooking — Home 
Cooking is Best. 


Cornpicker Restaurant. We specialize in serving “The finest food 
in Iowa” in our delightful high-beamed dining room. Famous Sun- 
day Smorgasbord. Parking. 

WAVERLY—Carver’s. Excellent food served in a pleasant atmosphere. 


(Advertisement) 











MORRELL DOES 1T AGAIN! 






New lOoo% 
Sliceable 


Boneless 









Both ends are 
flat for uniform slices 
all the way! 








Bonel 


BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA + SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA « MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 











THE GIFT FOR ANY OCCASION 





An extension telephone in color 
brings year-round pleasure to any 
one on your gift list. It's a practical 
and thoughtful gift for all occasions 
... available in smart decorator colors 
...and prized by everyone who 
receives it. 

We'll be happy to tell you about 
the gift-wrapping, gift-card, instal- 
lation and monthly billing plan. Just 
call our business office — one call 
takes care of it all. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Us 


When HE Fools With 
Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insurance, 
you are interested in what makes rates go 
up. Auto insurance costs are set by acci- 
dents which happen—never by those pre- 
vented. The careless, reckless, accident 
prone driver helps raise the rate on your 
automobile insurance as well as on his 
OWN. 

The jury which awards excessive amounts 
raises your insurance costs—and their own. 
Auto insurance premiums paid by you are 
placed with many others to pay for the 
claims of those who have accidents—the 
more accidents, the larger the claims, the 
more YOUR insurance costs. 

Your Allied Mutual agent can provide you 
with the soundest insurance available—but 
you can help prevent accidents and thereby 
help lower your insurance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


see 


~ 
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We Print the lowan 


All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? - 
Write or phone 


WoRLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
henandoah, lowa 








12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $3.50 








including postage, handling. 





People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


. . and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 

You can handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMER- 
ICAN of KANSAS CITY. No obli- 
gation. No one will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and age. Mail to 
Old American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L165M, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 
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Vanishing Village 


(Continued from page 18) 
teen classes going every Sunday. 

But Mrs. Wendell Paul thinks the 
church, too, eventually will be in dan- 
ger, especially after the young people 
leave for the towns and cities. “Once 
the school goes, the church will be next. 
It's happening everywhere else, and it'll 
happen to us, strong as we think we 
are now.” 

In the early days Newburg was so 
strongly dominated by the Congrega- 
tional Church that Mrs. Glenn McCarel 
said all teachers were expected to be- 
long. Mrs. McCarel was a teacher from 
1925 to 1949, and, after moving to 
Grinnell, was called back in 1954 to 
teach the children of those she had 
taught earlier. “Why, you had to be in 
church at least three Sundays out of 
four, if you were a teacher,” said Mrs. 
McCarel, ‘“‘and teach a Sunday School 
class besides, or they just didn’t like 
it. If you were a Catholic, you’d bet- 
ter not apply.” 

In any community the school system 
is central, and in 1926, riding a wave of 
“immense community spirit,” a drive 
started in Newburg for a brick consoli- 
dated school building. The same upsurge 
in community pride pressed for graveled 
roads, support of the local bank, and 
the building of the Legion Hall. 

The school began to rival the church 
as a social center, principally drawing 
people together for sports events, plays, 
picnics, and school open houses. 

In considering the factors holding 
Newburg together as a community, the 
party-line telephone system, owned by 
126 shareholders, is important. Once a 
year the farmers and townspeople who 
own a telephone line meet and deter- 
mine the assessment. Estimated switch 
dues run from $14 to $15 a year per 
phone, and each group makes its own 
necessary line repairs. An example of 
the personal service this kind of tele- 
phone system gives is the arrangement 
the local flower committee has with 
Helen Hendrickson, present telephone 
operator, to call when she hears of any- 
one sick. 

When fire breaks out, the telephone 
operator rings a general ring on the 
party-line closest to the fire. Fire trucks 
must come from Gilman or Grinnell— 
this has always been true—and in the 
early days when roads were poor, fire- 
fighting equipment usually arrived too 
late. Bucket-brigade duty by neighbors 
was the only defense. 

Since 1922 there has been no doctor 
in Newburg, and the drug department 
of the stores has been limited to patent 
medicines, since the town never had a 
pharmacist. Three township trustees and 


a clerk run whatever local government 
affairs there are, such as election ar- 
rangements, and the Hickory Grove 
township constable handles the law en- 
forcement, unless matters are important 
enough to call the county sheriff. 

According to Mrs. Hendrickson, the 
Depression years may have been the 
best period as far as community spirit 
is concerned. In 1930 the Legion Hall 
had recently been built and no one had 
money to travel to Grinnell to dance or 
see movies, so Dime Dances were started 
on Saturday nights in the Legion Hall. 
Across the street behind the General 
Store the local businessmen set up a 
free outdoor movie theater every Mon- 
day. The town was jammed both nights, 
and several families remarked that they 
never had such a good time in Newburg 
before or since. World War II sus- 
pended these activities in 1942, and they 
never started again. 

During the Depression there was an 
effort made by those with a cash in- 
come and enough farm-raised food for 
themselves to share some with those 
who lacked. This attitude was especial- 
ly true apparently of pensioners who 
shared their steady dollars, and farm 
families who gave freely of their pro- 
duce to those living in the village. 

Mrs. Hendrickson recalled those days 
in glowing words. “Everyone was so 
friendly and helped out. People didn’t 
keep to themselves like they usually do. 
Why, we'd go over to each other's 
houses and sit around and pop corn.” 

THE BREAKUP 

The forces operating to bring about 
the disintegration of Newburg as a 
community began before 1925, but their 
full power has never been so clear as in 
1957. The automobile has been a pri- 
mary force, and John Newcomer started 
an inevitable trend when in 1912 he 
gave each of his four sons a Model T 
Ford at the same time. This event 
caused quite a stir in Newburg. The 
race to keep up was on in the whole 
community. 

This inevitably resulted in pressure 
for better roads, and these roads led 
over the hills and away from Newburg. 
By 1927 the gravel road north to Gil- 
man was finished, and in the following 
year, the road south to Highway 6 
was improved. 

When the paved route 146 was fin- 
ished in 1953, it ran two and one-half 
miles east of Newburg. Thus more and 
more completely, Newburg was isolated. 
Over the new roads farmers truck- 
hauled products; grain and livestock 
were moved to larger centers for selling 
and shipping, and the farmers them- 
selves drove off for shopping, banking, 
medical aid, and entertainment. 

Farm mechanization was another fac- 
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tor bringing about the dissolution of 
Newburg. The Newcomers again are 
believed to have been the first people 
to have tractors—according to R. M. 
Burroughs, perhaps as early as 1906. 
A direct result of mechanization is 
shown in the Hickory Grove township 
population decline: in 1925 there were 
722; in 1930, 696; in 1940, 646, and 
in 1950, 593. Newburg has lost one 
third of its population since 1925. 

Instead of retiring to homes in New- 
burg or continuing to live with the 
younger generation, old people have 
been moving to larger urban centers 
often because of the conveniences, i. e. 
closer to doctors, hospitals, food and 
service centers. Consequently, ties to 
urban centers have been strengthened 
and loyalty to Newburg as a community 
is diminishing. In Hickory Grove, the 
retirement town is chiefly Grinnell, and 
today nearly every member of Newburg 
high school has at least one set of 
relatives living in Grinnell. 

Certainly a third disintegrating force 
is mass communications, particularly 
television, which sets up a one-to-one 
relationship: viewer to TV screen. All 
but two families with children in the 
Newburg high school have television, 
and a survey made by a junior high 
pupil in the Newburg school revealed 
that an average of three hours daily 
TV watching is the pattern for children 
through the eighth grade. (It is higher 
on weekends.) The high school students 
watch television two and a half hours a 
day. Since TV, students report that they 
“seldom go to movies anymore,” ex- 
cept the car-driving juniors and seniors. 

Newburg recreation, to offset the in- 
fluence of mass entertainment, is limited 
to school, church, and Grange functions. 
In summer Kenneth Sutten directs a 
Newburg softball team which plays 
surrounding towns and has considerable 
village support. 

But big community projects are be- 
coming fewer. High point of summers 
in the 1940’s was the Newburg Fair. 
The day-long celebration included a pa- 
rade, farm and homemaking exhibits, 
foot races, tug-of-war, baseball games, 
and horseshoe throwing. Lunch was 
served during the day, and the women’s 
fellowship group sold chicken dinner at 
night. Climax of the day was the eve- 
ning home-talent show, written and 
directed for several years by Mrs. Paul. 

The Fair has not been held for three 
years, and although most Newburg peo- 
ple regret its passing, they are quick to 
add, “It was an awful lot of work.” 
Rehearsals for the evening pageant often 
were held for nearly two months. 

The Harvest Festival of the Congre- 
gational church has taken the place of 
the Fair; it is less a community project, 


and much less work. However, the nos- 
talgic note in the voices of people tell- 
ing about the Fair, indicates that per- 
haps the amount of work was worth it. 

The loss of Newburg as a community 
might bring about a subsequent loss of 
good moral standards, some leaders 
feel. There is among parents and chil- 
dren, often, an ignorance and distrust 
of urban ways—which is partly behind 
the protest of consolidation with city 
schools. One Newburg junior girl, when 
asked if she planned to go to college, 
replied in horrified tones, ““Good heav- 
ens, no! I'd never dare walk across a 


dark campus by myself!” 

Newburg would like to continue to 
make itself felt in a community way 
because it has been such a successful 
leader in so many areas in the past. It 
feels that if Newburg children were 
swallowed up in larger schools and had 
only a limited part in city church ac- 
tivities, it would be a step down from 
the independence and success of far- 
mer years. 

Yet the fact remains, Newburg can 
never be a community center as it once 
was. And there are few who do not 
share its regrets. 
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Years 


of Friendly, Complete 
and Dedicated 


Banking Service 


O*D 


CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK 
and TRUST CO. 


5th and Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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Don’t be a litterbug 


Use a LITTER jn 


Easily mounted, convenient to empty. 
Check color: Charcoal Grey [1] 





Red Plaid [1 
ONLY $3.25 POSTPAID 
(Plus 2% sales tax) 


Geadelmann Distributing Co. 
Box 103 Clarence, lowa 

















= JUST PRINTED 


Towa wn Color 


32 pages in beautiful full color 


— THE PERFECT GIFT 


@ A SELECTION OF THE TOP COLOR 
SCENICS FROM PAST ISSUES OF THE 
IOWAN 


@ EVERY PAGE IN FOUR COLOR 


@ PRINTED ON HEAVY IOWAN COVE? 
PAPER. 


@ OLD MILLS, GARDENS, COVERED 
BRIDGE, FIELDS, SAILING ON OKOBOJI 
WINTER SCENES, AMANA, FOOTBALL 








HOW TO ORDER 


Send only $1.00 for each copy. There is a money-back 
guarantee. 

Extra envelopes will be sent on request. 

GIFTS: We pay postage. Your name and address go 
on envelope. 

Mark order ‘Christmas handling’ if you wish to have 
“Merry Christmas from... ” printed on back cover and 
indicate how greeting should be signed. Unless specified 
otherwise, Christmas gifts will be held for mailing until 
mid-December. 


Order your copies of ''lowa in Color’ today! : 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


Of The IOWAN published bi-monthly at Shenandoah, Iowa, for September 30, 1957. 
1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: I’ub- 
lisher and editor, DAVID E. ARCHIE, Shenandoah, lowa. 


2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation its name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Sentinel Publishing Co., W. D. Archie, Mrs. W. D, Archie, R. K. Tindall, Blanche 
Alden, Mrs. V. R. Seeburger, all c/o Box 446, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting: also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 

DAVID E. ARCHIE, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1957. 
LORAN J. MOORHEAD 


(My commission expires July 4, 1958) 
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State of the Interstate 


(Continued from page 13) 


To this end they must be designed with 
controlled access to insure their safety, 
permanence and utility. 

Interstate roads will be models of the 
latest in highway engineering and de- 
sign. Full access control means there 
will be no crossroads, railroad crossings, 
no immediately abutting housing or 
commercial establishments. There will 
be no stop signs or stop lights. There 
will be no farm drive entrances. In 
Iowa all Interstate roads will be at 
least four-laned, with provision for ad- 
ditional lanes wherever it appears that 
future traffic demands will justify it. 
The driving lanes going in opposite di- 
rections will be separated by a median 
strip. Wide shoulders, with a neat, com- 
fortable appearance will be other goals. 

Our Interstate system will be superior 
to toll roads in that it will provide for 
local service as well as through traffic. 
The distance bctween interchanges on 
a toll facility is about 25 miles. On 
our Interstate system, this distance is 
about four miles. 

Some misconceptions have inevitably 
arisen. One is that the Interstate high- 
ways do not by-pass cities. This has 
probably resulted from the Des Moines 
freeway publicity. 

Actually, Des Moines is being by- 
passed by the Interstate, but it is pro- 
vided that large metropolitan areas such 
as Des Moines, Davenport, and Council 
Bluffs-Omaha will have by-pass as well 
as through city routes. 

The urban projects, while very ex- 
pensive, are not costly if one takes into 
account the miles of vehicle travel. The 
Des Moines freeway, for example, will 
not cost any more on a per-vehicle-mile- 
traveled basis than the average farm to 
market road in Iowa. The explanation, 
of course, is the heavy volume of traf- 
fic that such a highway as the Des 
Moines freeway will carry. 

Application has been made to the 
Bureau of Public Roads for connecting 
roads between two Iowa cities, Water- 
loo and Cedar Rapids, and Interstate 80. 
The Bureau has 1000 miles of Inter- 
state allotments left over which can be 
used to connect larger cities not adja- 
cent to the system. But there are al- 
ready 7500 miles of applications on file, 
so it is difficult to judge what fate 
Iowa's requests will have. 

One of the most difficult problems 
facing the commission in regard to the 
Interstate is that of buying right-of-way. 
In many cases the road goes through the 
center of the farm and it requires buying 
about twice the amount of land required 
for a regular road. A large number of 
underpasses for cattle and farm ma- 
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chinery will be of some help, but in a 
few instances it has been more economi- 
cal to buy a farm outright and then re- 
sell the unneeded portions. About 10% 
of the land has been acquired through 
condemnation proceedings, versus some 
6% for regular roads. It is surprising 
that the percentage is so low. 

The Iowa Highway Commission re- 
alizes fully that this key Interstate net- 
work cannot realize its full potential 
unless our other companion road sys- 
tems, the primary, farm-to-market and 
secondary, also are improved. In the 
first seven months of 1957, we ranked 
fifth in dollars spent on federal-aid pri- 
mary and secondary roads outside of 
the Interstate. 

Iowa is making progress on its high- 


ways, from the Interstate system to our 
country roads. 

Most important, in planning these 
highways of tomorrow, we are setting 
the pattern for tomorrow’s way of life. 


Lasansky 


(Continued from page 29) 
Copper plates are used by the artist. 
By a variety of means he etches into 
the plate to do his work. When it is 
finished the plate is covered with ink; 
the ink is then wiped off the surface, 
but left in the etched portions; the 
plate is placed in a press where paper, 
which absorbs the ink, is rolled over it 

The etching tools are many. ‘Dry- 
point’ refers to the use of a diamond 


tipped sketching ‘pencil’ to cut into the 
plate. With a ‘burin,’ a sharp, triangu- 
lar instrument, the artist can gouge into 
the plate. Wax is often laid on the plate 
and then worked by the artist. Placed 
in an acid bath, the exposed parts of the 
plates are eaten away. 

Among the innovations of Lasansky in 
printmaking was the return to Renais- 
sance techniques and methods. The re- 
vival of the large plate was largely due 
to the Iowa City man. 

Lasansky believes printmaking as a 
medium is ideally suited to the American 
spirit. “It fits perfectly here,” he says. 
“America likes things with reason. It 
enjoys doing.” 

“Printmaking is a more abstract art,” 

(Continued on page 44) 





lowa School and College Directory 





——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—60 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions tor 
complete information. 





—DRAKE UNIVERSITY ——___ 

Des Moines, lowa 
Iowa's largest independent, non-tax 
supported university. Nine colleges: 
Liberal Arts, Education, Fine Arts, 
Business Administration, Pharmacy, 
Law, Divinity, Graduate, and Com- 
munity. 


—LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 


——PALMER SCHOOL——______ 
| OF CHIROPRACTIC 

“Chiropractic Fountain-Head” 
Davenport, lowa | 
Largest and Finest Chiropractic | 
| College in the world. 
Write for catalog. | 


——WARTBURG COLLEGE———— 
Waverly, lowa 


Founded 1852—co-educational, liberal arts. 
Professional and pre-professional courses 
available. 


Write: Director of admissions. 





——AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton—President 
Iowa's Most Distinguished 
Business School 





-——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE—— 
| Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For “The Dubuque Perspective” write 
Director of Admissions. 





——PARSONS COLLEGE 
Fairfield, lowa 


A 4-year fully accredited liberal arts college of- 
fering B. A., B. S., B. M., degrees and pre- 
professional preparation. A [resbyterian affiliate 
with 600 eoeducational students; headquarters for 
the Mid-America Foundation. 
Write Director of Admissions 
for catalogue | 





; — CENTRAL COLLEGE—______ 
| Pella, lowa | 
| A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS 


COLLEGE WHERE THE 
INDIVIDUAL IS IMPORTANT. 





GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 





——THE POWELL SCHOOL 
or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 


| Enrollment accepted for school year or 
| annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
| RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
| Catalogue upon request. 
I 





RED OAK, IOWA 





—— GRINNELL—______ 


. « + «. SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 








-——SIMPSON COLLEGE ——____—_, 


| Indianola, lowa 

Famed for — 

Vital Center Curriculum, 

Its Annual Christian Liberal Arts Festival 
in October, 

Its new, beautiful and efficient buildings. 
Its distinguished faculty with personal | 
concern for students. | 


—COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 











—— CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 




















Koss 
Construction Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


HIGHWAY CONTRACTORS 


SINCE 1914 
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The Year Ahead 


ESPITE an anticipated slump in the national economy, 

business in Iowa during 1958 will remain at current or 
somewhat higher levels. This will be due primarily to good 
crop conditions this year throughout the state. 

Such is the concensus of opinion among a group of Iowa 
businessmen and bankers contacted by The Iowan. Nearly all 
of them, however, assume that there will be no change in 
the international scene in making their predictions, and they 
point out the inherent dangers in any forecasts. 

Representative of the general mood is the opinion of Robert 
K. Goodwin of Des Moines’ Central National Bank and Trust 
Company that “business will be good, will be slightly above 
normal, for the next eighteen months.” There will be no 
“boom” as such in Iowa during the next year, but conditions 
should be much better than during the past several years, 
Goodwin points out. 

“Iowa has considerable industry and while it may develop 
a few ‘soft’ spots,” Goodwin continues, “it should be better 
than normal. In farming, all of our basic crops are good this 
year and so are prices for both grain and livestock. Sure 
they could be better, but they are not bad.” The Des Moines 
banker feels that prices for cattle and dairy produce will con- 
tinue to be good. Because of an increase in hog numbers, 
swine prices should be down a year from now, but the in- 
come will be there. 

The effect of good crop conditions is particularly evident 
in the attitude of southwest Iowa businessmen. Even con- 
servative bankers in this former drought area are feeling 
elated by the excellent prospects for all crops. “It doesn’t 
have all the indications of a bumper crop,” one of them re- 
ports, “but it is the next thing to it.” A salesman traveling all 
of the state feels, however, that the southwest and northwest 
areas are still in a very cautious mood compared to the 
rest of Iowa. 

From Sioux City, Carl L. Fredricksen, Chairman of the 
Board of The Live Stock National Bank points out, “it will 
be some time before the crop is converted to spending power, 
as most of our corn, grains, and rough feed are marketed 
on the hoof.” However, the future looks brighter. “With 
a good crop which we have, economic conditions from the 
rural area should be much improved both psycologically 
and financially.” 

In the retail field, Fredricksen says, “business has been slow 
in this area, due primarily to a crop failure last year. I look 
for this to continue through most of the first quarter of 1958, 
but with signs of improvement showing in the second quarter.” 

Iowa’s largest retailer, Morey Sostrin, president of Younkers, 
sees a somewhat better year in 1958. He says, “Predicting 
sales trends for a season ahead is at best an uncertain business. 
With a current background of an intensified ‘cold war,’ stock 
market declines, and uneasiness about the less than satisfactory 
solutions to the farm problems, it becomes even more difficult. 


“However,” Sostrin continues, “merchants are by nature 
optimistic. They have to plan ahead. They have to secure 
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all the facts they can to guide them and then make commit- 
ments with confidence. Hesitation, curtailment, and undue 
caution can bring about the very thing we try to avoid and 
that is loss of sales. 


“We believe the spring season of 1958 will bring us small 
gains of about three per cent over the spring of 1957. Most 
of our stores are in Iowa communities where income is hold- 
ing up, where farm crop prospects are good if satisfactory 
prices can be obtained for corn and livestock. 

“For the longer term,” the Younkers president concludes, 
“we have confidence in the future as evidenced by our com- 
mitments to open branch stores in Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, 
Davenport, Newton, and Spencer.” 

A Burlington merchant, James S. Schramm of J. S. 
Schramm Company, a department store, concurs with Sostrin. 
“If our international relations do not deteriorate, 1958 busi- 
ness volume in Iowa will be satisfactory, perhaps slightly 
above 1957 levels. Profits will be lower. In some lines and 
some localities, volume will be below 1957 figures. But alert, 
progressive businesses will do well in 1958.” 

The concern over the profit picture brings a somewhat 
dissident note to the view of the Titus B. Schmid of Crescent 
Electric Supply Company. Schmid is president of this General 
Electric distributing firm which is headquartered in Dubuque 
and has offices and warehouses in ten other Iowa cities and 
four in nearby states. 

“There is an undercurrent of uneasiness and dissatisfaction 
among many businessmen today,” Schmid says. 

“This is quite understandable because we are all beset with 
the high cost of doing business and generally not obtaining 
a satisfactory return from the capital invested. 

“Generally, basic commodities as such are lower than they 
have been for a long time, but I am of the opinion that this 
wage inflation we are having, if not stopped, will ruin the 
chances for continuation of many concerns, in spite of the 
lesser cost of many materials. 

“Agricultural states, such as Iowa, will not perhaps be 
affected as much as industrial states, but even so it is my 
opinion that we will be fortunate to equal 1957 in the 
coming year.” 





Rock Pile Volunteers 


(Continued from page 35) 


keep me alert and learning all the time, and I never tire of 
their vibrant beauty.” 

About ten years ago, he helped organize the Cedar Valley 
Rocks and Minerals Society which is now under the sponsor- 
ship of Dr. Karl Goellner, biologist at Coe College. Meetings 
are held in the college’s Science Hall, the third Wednesday 
of each month from September to May. Programs may 
feature a Chinese auction where members bid silently for 
each other’s rocks, “Brag Night,” movies or color slides of 
vacation spots where interesting specimens have been found, 
and talks by such experts as pediatrician H. R. Jenkinson of 
Iowa City, a club member well known for his gem-faceting 
skill, or Fred H. Dorheim of the Iowa Geological Survey. 

On pleasant weekends, club members go on field trips to- 
gether or hunt individually in old quarries, along gravel 
creek beds and rivers—wherever the glacial drifts and alluvial 
deposits may reveal agates, geodes, jaspers, fossils, petrified 
wood, or other specimens prevalent in Iowa. 

These expeditions are always leisurely, providing the spe- 
cial pleasures of quiet walks in out-of-the-way places, dis- 
coveries under foot of rare beauty or intriguing clues to the 
mysterious earth movements of long ago. What better reason 
for a rendezvous with rocks? 








THERE'S AN IOWA MUTUAL 
CLAIM MAN NEAR YOU 








el \ 
SIOUX FALLS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA ‘ 
MASON City 
o 
OELWEIN 
. 
ODEBOLT 
e. 
NEVADA * CUNTON 
+ be wit, 
DAVENPORT: 
ROCK ISLAND, 
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OMANA, FAIRFIELD 
NEBRASKA bed 
EMERSON 


All Over the Map ... . lowa Mu- 
tual’s Special Agents and Adjust- 
ers are easily available for Ser- 
vice, Sales and Settlements. 


IOWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MULTIPLE LINES 


De Witt, lowa 
SINCE 1900 
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Des Moines, lowa 











WESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Over Fifty Years Experience — Writing Through Local Agents 








IOWA SOUND SERVICE 
HI-Fl COMPONENTS AND PARTS 


We service all makes 
1210 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 

















SCRAPBOOK COLLECTION 
OUR SELECTION OF TEN PAST ISSUES OF THE 
IOWAN FOR ONLY $1.00. Requests for specific 
copies cannot be honored. However, the variety of 
Iowans in this collection will give the children 
plenty of material for their school scrapbooks — 
or it can serve as a wonderful introduction to Iowa 
for a friend. We are sorry, but no overseas order 


10 issues for $1 


Order today from 
THE IOWAN 
Shenandoah, lowa 
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that's always right 





Southwest lowa's 


Leading Style Center 


olps0te J 


Shenandoah, lowa 























Peggy Ann 


Says - - 





Employees, Customers, 


& Prospects, Too .. . 
All Like Peggy Ann 


hi Just Like You! 
lal 


Don’t fret and fume over your Chistmas 
Gift List . . . give Kitchen-Fresh Peggy Ann 
Candies. It’s so easy with our Gift Plan... 


and very reasonable, too. Write today for 
samples and prices on your company letterhead. 


620 2nd Ave. 
2qgqy Des Moines, 
Flas Condi lowa 


Fine Candies Since 1932 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 
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Lasansky 


(Continued from page 41) 


he continues. “We can find great print- 
makers in countries with a strong intel- 
lectual background. It is an_ intellec- 
tual medium conceptually—for organ- 
ized minds—those which can visualize 
the total thing.” 

“Prints are truly democratic, also. Ten 
people can have a work of art with 
prints instead of just one.” 

“But,” Lasansky warns, ‘printmaking 
is only for those with strong beliefs. 
It became a very second-rate art, but 
there are powerful artists in the field 
now. It is just starting to feel its 
strength again and it will be one of 
the great arts of the future.” 

In teaching, “Lasansky places no limit 
on style, subject matter, or technique,” 
Dr. Lester D. Longman, head of the 
SUI art department, points out. The 
student is encouraged to use his emo- 
tional and intellectual experiences as 
inspiration for his plates. Lasansky en- 
courages experimentation, avoids for- 
mulas, and abhors superficiality. 

“Sometimes I think I am a psycholo- 
gist rather than an artist,” he says. 
“But it is wonderful working with peo- 
ple of strong feeling. The G. I.’s were 
an exceptional group. I was fortunate 
to come to Iowa, just at the time when 
the war was over. That is one of the 
reasons why we have such an outstand- 
ing set of printmakers around the coun- 
try today.” 

Outstanding is really an understate- 
ment of the importance of the Lasansky 
influence around the country. His pupils 
head the print sections of dozens of 
major art schools and for years have 
dominated the print shows of the coun- 
try. Today printmakers not trained by 
Lasansky are starting to make their 
mark, but as often as not they are 
“third generation pupils.” 

Lasansky himself draws his inspira- 
tion from an infinite variety of sources. 
Chief among them is his own family. 
He and his wife Emilia have six chil- 
dren, four boys and two girls, ranging 
in age from one and a half months to 
nineteen. The oldest boy is now a fresh- 
man at Iowa. 

In the summers, the Lasansky family 
sets out for his farm in Vinal Haven, 
Maine, where he is putting an 18th 
century Cape Cod house back in shape. 
The senior Lasanskys became American 
citizens in 1952, just before they set 
out for Spain. 

Spanish artists, especially El Greco 
and Goya, have been a major influence 
on Lasansky’s work. But more impor- 
tant than these secondary influences was 
the crushing impact of Spain itself 
which Lasansky is now trying to express. 





In doing so he is putting a new dimen- 
sion into his own work which had al- 
ready lifted printmaking to, in the words 
of William M. Friedman (assistant 
director, Walker Art Center, Minne- 
apolis), “a completely independent and 
truly monumental art form on a level 
comparable to painting and sculpture.” 


Note: A show of Lasansky's work, 
“Twenty-four years of printmaking,” is 
currently being exhibited in lowa City. 
Among the 60 prints displayed are two 
series of “states” showing the develop- 
ment of a finished print. The show 
will be shown at the Des Moines Art 
Center next year. 





The Business 


Christmas Built 


(Continued from page 31) 
fore entering the family business Paul 
spent three years organizing school 
bands out of Waterloo. 

The system was to sell parents instru- 
ments on the condition that he would 
set up a band and have them ready for 
a concert in six weeks. It was hard 
work, but it could be done. The usual 
final concert consisted of a few num- 
bers by the full band of such ‘difficult’ 
selections as “Abide with Me” and a 
large number of solos by the more tal- 
ented youngsters. The only time Paul 
came close to failure was at Ellsworth 
where a snowstorm closed the school 
for a week in the middle of rehearsals. 

Every member of Paul’s family can 
now play at least one instrument, al- 
though they never attempt a family con- 
cert. The boys are now involved in 
school athletics but they and Christine 
are also members of the Conrad band. 

Being located halfway between Mar- 
shalltown and Grundy Center, the Fran- 
zenburgs participate in activities in both 
towns. But they are happiest sticking to 
Conrad. Paul was vice-president of the 
Community Swimming Pool Association 
which raised $40,000 in Conrad and 
neighboring communities. Donated ma- 
terials and work have raised the value 
of the pool, opened in August, 1956, 
to $60,000. 

While the mail order business has 
put Paul in the national market he still 
finds that ‘“‘waiting on the local trade 
is one of my favorite duties.” 

Paul Franzenburg would be first to 
demur if you called his a_ typical 
American success story. But he certainly 
comes close to the dream of many 
Americans by having his own business, 
prosperous and growing, in a small mid- 
western town where he can raise a fam- 
ily in nearly ideal circumstances. Per- 
haps it is appropriate that this is a life 
that Christmas has created. 
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CERULEAN /® brand, Emba* natural blue mutation mink . . . a Golden Anniversary fur (Cone 


natural blue mutation mink, worked into a curvacious shoulder-hugging cape for late-day and later. 


A pirouette of silken Cerulean* brand, Emba 


COWNIE, Des Moines « COWNIE, Fort Dopvce « BRALEY’S, Watrertoo « SEIFERT’S, Otrtrumwa 
Jewels—CARTIER *Trade-mark Mutation Mink Breeders Association Virginia Thoren 


Dress by Larry Aldrich 








